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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 
III. THe Aconizinc HEART OF JESUS. 


“© all ye who pass by the way, attend and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow.”—Lam. i. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Sacred Heart spoken of as “Victim for Sinners”—“ Propi- 
tiation for our Sins”—Sacred Heart in the Passion—Narration of events 
of Passion. Lessons: 1. The hetnousness of sin. 2. The love of Sacred 
Heart for sinners. This love, as revealed in the Passion: (a) An un- 
selfish love; (b) A generous love; (c) An all embracing love. 

Conclusion.—Be mindful during Holy Week of the sufferings and 
love of the Sacred Heart, and pray for grace to hate sin and to love God. 


In the Litany of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, approved by the Holy 
See for use in the public worship of the Church, we invoke the 
Sacred Heart as the “ victim for sinners,” and the “ propitiation for 
our sins.” In our sorrows and our trials we fly to the Heart of Him 
who for us sinners was “ filled with reproaches,” bruised for our in- 
iquities,” and ‘“‘ made obedient unto death,” even the death of the 
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cross ; to the Heart that, after it ceased to beat, was “ pierced with a 
lance,” and yielded up the last drop of its blood for love of us. Now, 
in this Passiontide, it would seem to be the least we could do by way 
of making some return for the love He has shown us, to call to 
mind and dwell upon all that He has suffered for us. “O all ye 
who pass by the way,” we seem to hear Him call to us in plaintive 
tones from the tabernacle, as we go by the Church in this time that 
is sacred to His Passion, “ come and see if there be sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.” 

To-day we will think upon the sorrows of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, whose soul was made sorrowful for us even unto death, 
And perhaps in no way can we better or more fittingly do this than 
by calling to mind, and fixing the eyes of the spirit upon, the scenes 
that are made familiar to us in the sorrowful mysteries of the 
Rosary. We shall thus perform an acceptable act of devotion also 
to that sweet Virgin Mother through whose own soul, as we are re- 
minded on this very day, even for the seventh time the sword of 
sorrow passed. 

Behold, then, the Son of Man in the garden. Thrice He prays 
to His Father that the chalice of the Passion may pass from Him. 
But there comes up before Him the pitiful sight of a whole race 
doomed to perish should that chalice pass, and each time He adds: 
“ Not my will but thine be done.” For the sake of sinners whom 
He came to save He must drink the bitter chalice to the dregs, 
And now He is in an agony. The multiplied sins of men, from the 
first sin committed in Eden down to the last that a child of Adam 
will commit, rise before Him. Nay, they are placed upon His 
shoulders, for He is “ made sin” for us; they cover Him as with 
a leprous cloak; He falls under their weight to the ground, and 
the Precious Blood trickles to the earth from every pore. Presently 
there is heard along the slope of the Mount of Olives the tramp 
of armed men. The figure of a man comes forward through the 
gloom, and salutes the Saviour with a kiss. It is the traitor Judas, 
and the kiss is the token of betrayal. Forthwith a murderous rabble 
rush upon the innocent Lamb of God; they seize Him and drag Him 
from the garden. 

All this is but the prelude to the scenes that are to follow. 
Bloodthirsty men are gathered round our gentle Lord like wolves 
around their prey. They strip off His clothes; they tie Him to a 
post; they ply Him with cruel scourges. The blood gushes forth 
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at every stroke. Fresh men take the place of those that are weary 
with that awful work ; stripe is added to stripe, until no part of the 
skin is left whole, and that sacred body is one bleeding mass. He 
is become, indeed, such as the prophet foresaw Him from afar, 
“the most abject of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
infirmity ;” nay, “a worm,” indeed, “and no man.” 

But more suffering, deeper ignominy awaits Him. Our re- 
demption is not to be so lightly wrought; not so easily are the 
sins of the race of men to be wiped out. Again His executioners 
gather round Him—the whole band, St. Matthew tells us. Rude 
soldiers, with heartless cruelty in their eyes and ribald jests upon 
their lips, lay hold of the mangled Lamb of God. Once more they 
strip Him of the garments which now cleave to His torn flesh. In 
mockery they put upon Him a purple cloak, and place a reed in His 
hand for a sceptre. Then, platting a crown of thorns, they press it 
down upon His head; they bend the knee before Him in derision, 
and hail the Victim of their brutal sport as King of the Jews. Again 
is He led before the tribunal of Pilate, who, thinking to move the 
Jews to pity at the sight, points to the torn and bleeding Saviour, 
saying: Behold the Man. As well might he hope to move the very 
stones to pity as those hearts that are hardened with hate. “ Crucify 
Him!” they cry out with one voice. The craven Roman, degenerate 
scion of an imperial race, is overawed by the clamor of that rabble. 
He delivers Jesus into the hands of the Jews. 

The sins of each one of us cried out by the mouths of those 
monsters before the judgment-seat of Pilate. Therefore does the 
avenging wrath of God still follow the Victim who, for others’ 
guilt, must be led as a lamb to the slaughter. The heavy cross is 
laid upon His shoulders, and, in the fourth scene, we follow Him 
in spirit, with Mary, His mother, and the other heartbroken women, 
along the dolorous way. He is led forth between two malefactors. 
Again and again He falls beneath His load, and as often is the 
scourge applied to Him as to a brute beast to make Him proceed with 
His burden. The whole way to the summit of Calvary is dyed with 
His Blood. 

And now comes the last and saddest scene of all. The Divine 
Victim, stripped once more of His garments, is laid upon the altar 
of sacrifice. His hands and feet are fastened with nails to the wood. 
The cross is lifted from the ground, it falls into its place, and the Son 
of God is left to hang upon it between two thieves until every drop of 
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blood flows from His body and the Heart of the world’s Saviour 
ceases to beat. The Mother stands by, her soul pierced with a sword 
of sorrow as she gazes upon that form, once the most beautiful 
among the sons of men, now hanging mangled and lifeless before 
her. Even dumb nature gives signs of woe. The sun hides his 
face, dense darkness steals over the earth, and the rocks are riven 
asunder. But the Jews, with hearts harder than the rocks, stand 
there unmoved, types, alas! of so many Christians who heap sin 
upon sin, crucifying afresh the Son of God, so far as in them lies, 
without remorse or repentance. 

Untold agony our Divine Lord bore in His body on the tree. But 
it was as nothing compared with the agony He suffered in His 
soul. He sees Himself deserted by His loved disciples, given over 
to the scorn and insult of His enemies, and seemingly abandoned 
even by His Father in heaven. And, bitterest thought of all, He 
sees the souls redeemed by Him, the souls for whom He is shed- 
ding His blood to the last drop, and who, in spite of this, will go 
down impenitent, like the leaves in autumn, countless in their multi- 
tude, into eternal death. This is the last drop in that bitter chalice 
of woe which was offered to Him in the garden, and which, for 
love of us, He consented to drink to the last dregs. 

What, now, are the lessons we may gather from the Passion? 
Many lessons there are, but two stand out prominently: the heinous- 
ness of sin, and the love of the Sacred Heart for sinners. What 
more forcibly than the sufferings of the Son of God can bring 
home to us the heinousness of our sins? With a word of His 
mouth He created the world; to redeem the world from sin He is 
fastened to a cross and sheds the last drop of His blood. It is not 
the treason of Judas, nor the envy of the Jewish priests, nor the 
fickleness of the mob, nor the miscarriage of justice, nor the bar- 
barity of His executioners; it is not any of these, nor all of these to- 
gether; it is our sins that nail His hands and feet to the cross, and 
even in death pierce His heart with a lance. And yet we go from 
day to day and from year to year, piling sin upon sin, as though 
it were a light matter to drive once more into that adorable head 
the cruel thorns and crucify again the world’s Saviour. Let us 
learn from the contemplation of His sufferings, in pity for the bleed- 
ing Lamb of God, in pity for the Heart that was pierced for us 
with a lance, in pity for that Mother, His and ours, whose own 
soul was transfixed with sorrow, in pity for our own immortal souls, 
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to crucify those unruly passions within us that are the sources of 
our sins, to curb our lusts, to bridle our tongues, and to live justly, 
soberly and godly in this world, looking forward, with the apostle, 
to the blessed hope. 

The other lesson that we may learn is the love of the Sacred Heart 
for sinners. The Son of God was offered because He willed, and 
He willed because, “ having loved His own that are in the world, 
He loved: them to the end’—loved them even to the death 
of the cross. ‘‘ Greater love than this hath no man,” He tells us 
Himself, “ that one should lay down one’s life for one’s friends.” 
He laid down His for His enemies, that so they might be made 
His friends. And this love of the Sacred Heart, as revealed in the 
Passion, was an unselfish love, a generous love, an all-embracing 
love. It was unselfish, He would suffer all Himself. “If 
therefore, you seek me, let these go away” (John xviii. 8). 
Again, He felt more keenly the evils that were to come upon Je- 
rusalem than the torment and shame He was Himself to endure. 
“Weep not for me,” He said to the women of Jerusalem, “ but 
for yourselves and for your children.” It was, at the same time, 
a generous love. On the cross, in the midst of His torments, He 
prayed for those who were crucifying Him: “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” It was, in fine, an all-embracing 
love. If the love of the Sacred Heart went out even to those who 
were nailing Him to the cross, how much more to those who are 
guiltless of so enormous a crime. Nor was this divine love con- 
fined to the men of His own country or of His own age; it reached 
out to all mankind and to all ages. 

Let us, then, remember during Passiontide, how ‘‘ God so loved 
the world as to give His only-begotten Son, that all who believe 
in Him should not perish, but should have life everlasting.” And 
let us ponder deeply the love for us which consumed the Sacred 
Heart of God’s only-begotten Son. For love of us the King of 
heaven becomes an outcast upon earth; for love of us He is 
born in a stable; for love of us He bears hunger and thirst, and 
passes sleepless nights in prayer on a lonely mountain, or amid 
wild beasts in the wilderness; for love cf us He leaves the Mother 
who nursed Him in childhood and loved Him far more than life 
itself ; He shoulders His cross, and dies upon it in cruel torment. If 
we have failed to love Him in the past, because we have failed to 
love Him as we ought, let us make up our minds that we shall be 
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faithful to Him for the future. “Let us keep close to Him,” St. 
Bernard bids us, “ that our hard and unfeeling hearts may be bound 
at last by the bond of His love and wounded by its arrows.” And 
let us ask on this day our Lady of Sorrows to obtain for us sorrow 
for our sins and the grace to love the Son she gave up for us to 
the death of the cross, with at least some small measure of her own 
generous and enduring love. 





PALM SUNDAY. 
INCONSTANCY IN THE SERVICE OF GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“With desolation is all the land made desolate: because there is none 
that considereth in the heart.”—Jer. xii. 11. 


Exordium.—Brief description of the entry into Jerusalem (Fouard 
i. 164). ; 

Contrast with what occurred five days later, on the road to 
Calvary. Impossible to conceive a more striking example of human 
fickleness or inconstancy. 

Our Lord hailed as King on Sunday; hooted, jeered, and buffeted 
as a malefactor on Thursday; crucified as an impostor and blas- 
phemer on Friday. 

Sad to contemplate; but sadder still, to think and to konw that the 
Jews have had, and still have, their imitators, even among Christians. 

I. Nature and causes of inconstancy. 

We understand by inconstancy, weakness of will; changeable- 
ness of purpose; failure to adhere to our resolutions. 

It differs widely from hypocrisy. The hypocrite deliberately 
makes false professions, and persistently keeps up false appearances. 

The inconstant person is sincere. Has no intention of deceiving. 
In fact, seldom deceives or injures any one but himself. 

The hypocrite is “a whitened sepulchre” (Matt. xxiii. 27). 
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The inconstant person is “a reed shaken with the wind” (Matt. 
xi. 7): ; 5 

In the young, inconstancy may be attributed to their early train- 
ing and education, or to their own indolence or waywardness. The 
result in either case, a lack of proper moral sense. In their case, 
the seed falls by the wayside, and the birds of the air eat it up (Matt. 
xiii. 4, 19). 

In older persons this inconstancy is frequently the result of 
habitual indulgence of evil propensities; indifference to the law of 
God and the precepts of the Gospel. Their hearts are “ stony 
ground.” 

But the cause which includes or affects all others is, want of re- 
flection. People do not think seriously enough of their moral ob- 
ligations. Do not realize the inconsistency and fatal folly of their 
actions. “ With desolation is all the land made desolate: because 
there is none that thinketh in his heart.” 

II. With these thoughts before the mind, study carefully the 
pageant of to-day, and the tragedy so soon to follow. 

The lengthy Gospel narrative is the portrayal of the Incon- 
stancy of mankind. Not of the Jews only. 

Many who call themselves Christians are more guilty than the 
Jews. The latter did not really know what they were doing. “ For 
if they had known it, they would never have crucified the Lord of 
glory ” (I. Cor. ii. 8). The former can not plead ignorance. Hence 
St. Paul does not hesitate to say, ““ They are enemies of the cross 
of Christ: whose end is destruction; whose god is their belly; and 
whose glory is in their shame; who mind earthly things “ (Phil. 
ili. 18). 

A strong denunciation (a) of intemperance and gluttony—feast- 
ing sumptuously every day, while the poor ask in vain for the crumbs 
that fall from the table (Luke xvi. 19, 20). (b) Of licentiousness 
and debauchery. 

Can not be denied that inconstancy leads to these excesses. “ Stars 
have fallen from heaven, . . . and such as before fed upon the 
bread of angels, I have seen delighted with the husks of swine ” 
(Imit. Bk. iii., Ch. 14). 

Many other faults less disgraceful than these, in the eyes of the 
world, but more frequent, and which must be numbered among 
' the evils of inconstancy: Frequent relapses into sins of anger, re- 
sentment, detraction, calumny; unfair and dishonest dealings; pro- 
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fane and indecent language, etc. Some one or more of these 
often repeated almost immediately after a solemn protestation of 
sorrow, and promise of amendment, in the tribunal of penance; or 
within a few hours after Holy Communion. Returning to the 
husks of swine, after feeding upon the bread of angels! 

Conclusion.—Bearing the palm branches to-day is a profession 
of faith in our Divine Saviour, and of loyalty to Him. 

A consoling sight to see thousands on the streets and in their 
homes with the sacred badges upon their breasts. 

May its true meaning sink deep into their hearts. 

Exhortation.—To enter into the spirit and profit by the graces of 
Holy Week. To strive to die to sin, in order to rise with Christ and to 
a new life of fidelity and perseverance. To think seriously, in order 
to acquire firm, stable convictions—thus avoiding the misfortune 
of imitating the inconstancy of the Jews. 





EASTER SUNDAY. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY.* 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“But now Christ is risen from the dead, the first fruits of them that 
sleep.”—I. Cor. xv. 20. 


Exordium.—Cause of our Easter joy. 1. Our redemption ac- 
complished. The ransom paid. The serpent’s head is crushed. The 
handwriting of the decree that was against us is blotted out. “ And 
he hath taken the same out of the way, fastening it to the cross” 
(Col. ii. 14). We are reconciled with’ God, and are no longer chil- 
dren of wrath, but heirs to the kingdom of heaven. 2. Not only has 
our Lord redeemed our souls from sin, but He has acquired for us 
another blessing greater than man could ever have hoped for, or 
even imagined: The glorious Resurrection of the Body. 


* For beautiful thoughts on this subject see ‘The Happiness of Heaven,” 
by Boudreaux, S.J. 
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I. The Resurrection of the Body is the distinctive feature of 
the Easter Mystery. 

Christ might have accomplished the work of the redemption in 
numberless other ways, any one of which would have been ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory to His Eternal Father. He might even 
have assumed our human nature just as He did; might have lived 
just the life He did, in all its details ; might by His omnipotence have 
imparted to His assumed humanity (just as He actually did in the 
hypostatic union) the power to merit, necessary to satisfy the de- 
mands of Divine justice; and after all this, He might, had He so 
wished, have consigned even His own human body—the instrument 
which He had used—to the nothingness from which He had drawn 
it. 

Or, He might have raised up that body alone and carried it glori- 
fied into heaven, there to be forever the solitary specimen of what 
God had intended that man should be. 

Having done this, He might have ransomed the souls of men and 
left their bodies—that flesh, all of which “ had corrupted its way ”— 
to the rottenness and corruption of the tomb, as their final desti- 
nation. 

Far grander, nobler, and more worthy of the infinite goodness of 
God, was the Divine plan, decreed from.all eternity. Not only was 
man’s soul—made to the image and likeness of God—to be saved, 
but also his body—the work of His hands. 

The soul had been created to inhabit the body; the body to be the 
temple of the soul. The two united formed the creature that God 
had created, and whom Christ would redeem. 

Admirable beauty and harmony of the divine plan! Not the 
faintest shadow of such a sublime idea ever entered the minds of 
the greatest sages and philosophers of antiquity. 

Could human intelligence, unaided, ever have conceived it? 

II. The Resurrection of the Body is a truth divinely revealed. 

Numerous texts of Scripture: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth, . . . And in 
my flesh I shall see my God ” (Job xix. 25, 26). 

“Many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake: 
Some unto life everlasting, and others unto reproach to see it al- 
ways” (Dan. xii. 2). “ I will redeem them from death.” “ O death, 
I will be thy death ” (Osee xiii. 14). 

Our Divine Saviour, speaking to the seducer: 
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“ Now that the dead rise again, Moses also shewed at the bush, 
when He called the Lord, ‘ The God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob;’ for he is not the God of the dead, but 
the God of the living ” (Luke xx. 37, 38). 

St. Paul says emphatically: “If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then Christ is not risen again. And if Christ be not risen 
again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” (I, 
Cor. xv. 13, 14). 

III. Beauty and Glory of the Risen Body (Boudreaux, p. 93). 

Something upon which few reflect sufficiently ; which many refuse 
to believe—even deny its possibility. 

They forget what God is constantly doing with the elements of 
mere inanimate nature: v. g. The change of a little coal dust, or clay, 
or sand, and a little useless rust into diamonds, rubies, emeralds, etc. 
The change of the decomposing seed, through the medium of the 
elements of the soil and of the atmosphere, of decayed vegetation, 
and even noxious filth, into the endless variety of beautiful shrubs, 
flowers, and fruits. 

Neither do they heed the inspired words of Holy Writ: This body 
“is sown in dishonor; it shall rise in glory. It is sown in weakness; 
it shall rise in power. It is sown a natural body; it shall rise a 
spiritual body ” (I. Cor. xv. 43, 44). It shall rise in glory like unto 
that of the body of our Blessed Lord himself, “ who will reform the 
body of our lowliness, made like to the body of his glory, according 
to the operation, whereby also he is able to subdue all things unto 
himself ” (Phil. iii. 21). 

It is said of His Transfiguration, “ His face did shine as the sun, 
and his garments became white as snow ”’ (Matt. xvii. 2). 

So He, in speaking of the separation of the just from the wicked, 
says, “ Then shall the just shine as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father ” (Matt. xiii. 43). 

Powers of enjoyment possessed by the risen body in heaven: 

Perfect health, vigor, beauty, unclouded intelligence, spirituality, 
agility. 

Opportunities of enjoyment: Intercourse with relatives and 
friends; with all the elect, and with the angelic choirs; with our 
Blessed Mother, and our Divine Saviour in His glorified humanity. 
Last, and above all, the Beatific Vision—the sight of God face to 
face. 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
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the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that love 


him ”*(I. Cor. ii. 9). 
How true, therefore, and easy to be understood, are these other 


words of the apostle: 

“ When this mortal hath put on immortality, then shall come to 
pass the saying that is written: Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” (I. 

Cor. xv. 54, 55)- 

Conclusion.—Rejoice in the great mystery we commemorate to- 
day. Rejoice in the great truth: “Christ is risen from the dead, 
the first fruits of them that sleep.” 

Bear in mind, however, the salutary warning of St. Paul: “ We 
shall all indeed rise again ; but we shall not all be changed ” (I. Cor. 
XV. 51). 

Strive for the glorious resurrection. In all trials and misfor- 
tunes, afflictions and temptations, in sickness and danger, in in- 
firmity and old age, cherish the consoling hope of holy Job: 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise 
out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again in my skin, and in 
my flesh I shall see my God.” 





LOYALTY TO CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. P. C. YORKE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SYNOPSIS.—This is the day of Christ’s triumph. Man is a social animal, 
therefore he needs government, and government supposes a leader, and a 
leader demands loyalty. In Church, Christ is our leader; we must be 
loyal to Him and rejoice in His triumph. It was a triumph over death 
and is the earnest of our victory over the grave. 

My Dear BRETHREN: When victorious generals return from their 
wars it is the custom for their nations to give them a triumph. They 
come in state into their country or city and all the people turn out 
to do them honor. It is the culmination of their campaign, the re- 
ward of their skill and valor. From the days of Rome to our own 
day the triumphs of great captains have been considered the height 
of earthly ambition—the cap and crown of earthly glory. 

To-day we telebrate the triumph of the great.Captain of our Sal- 
vation, Jesus Christ. Year by year on Easter Sunday the whole 
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Christian world comes together to rejoice in the victory of Christ 
He has gone through the valley of the shadow of death, He hag 
broken the bars of the prison of hell, He has led captivity captive, 
and as He comes laden with the spoils of death, His people pour oy 
to greet Him with the cry, “ Resurrexit sicut dixit,” He hath risen 
as He said. Alleluia. 

It is a constant fact in human history, dear brethren, that men 
need a leader. In the first place man is a social animal. From the 
beginning we find him organized in clans, tribes, towns, states, 
nations. Even within the body politic he forms clubs, societies, 
factions, parties. Philosophers may discover the evils of such as- 
sociations and moralize on them, but human nature is too strong for 
philosophy. Theoretically we may admire the stern temper of those 
who are able to stand alone, to think for themselves, and to remain 
masters of their own actions; practically we find that no man is 
sufficient unto himself. We are born to the ranks, children of the 
regiment. No matter what banner we follow, we find ourselves in 
some state, in some party. If perchance we move our ancient seats 
we incorporate ourselves at once into some other nation, and we set 
at learning the watchwords of some other faction. 

Now in the second place every society must have a head; every 
army must have a general. Government is necessary if the society 
is to be preserved; leadership alone can keep the army from disin- 
tegration. It matters little in the scheme of human affairs how the 
leader is provided. He may be born to the office, he may seize it by 
force, he may be chosen to it by the suffrages of his people. This 
much is certain, the position is rooted in the necessities of things, 
and where men are organized they must have some captain to direct 
the organization. 

Again, in the third place, as the king or president acts for the 
community, he must have the loyal support and obedience of the con- 
munity. There is no government so absolute that it can exist against 
popular opinion. Where there is no loyalty there can be no leader- 
ship. A ruler may rule for a time by fear and force, but if his 
people are not reconciled to him, go he must. In the last analysis 
the Czar of all the Russias holds his position by the same tenure as 
the President of the United States. 

Now what is true in civil affairs is to a great extent true in re- 
ligion. God does not deal with each one of us directly in the sense 
that He communicates to the individual a scheme of belief and con- 
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duct. When Christ came upon earth He did not try to visit every 
country or to speak to every man face to face. The efforts of His 
public life were directed to the training and confirmation of the 
apostles and the foundation of a society which would do His work 
when He had ascended to the Father. The Church, therefore, re- 
sponds to the human need for society. We are all commanded to 
belong to it, to hear its voice, and to obey. It is the means by which 
we are put in line for salvation. We have indeed our own individual, 
personal work to do, just as the traveler who is on the right road 
must himself move on if he is to reach his destination. The Church 
is the road, and besides this road there is none other by which men 
may reach their end. 

The Church being a society must have a head. The visible Church 
on earth has as its leader the successor of St. Peter, the Bishop of 
Rome. But the Pope rules because he is the Vicar of Christ. The 
invisible head of the Church, of the Church in heaven, of the Church 
in purgatory, of the Church on earth is our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. He is our King, we are His subjects. He is our Captain, 
we His soldiers. He is our Leader, we are His disciples. 

If then the safety and permanency of an earthly government de- 
mands loyalty, how much more loyal are we bound to be to our King 
and Saviour! Men have thought it little to sacrifice their fortunes 
in the cause of their lawful sovereign, and it is written in the wisdom 
of every nation that it is sweet and seemly to die for the fatherland. 
Christ has higher claims on us. It is a question not of our bodies, 
but of our souls; it is a question not of a few years of life, but of the 
everlasting years of God; it is a question not of an earthly father- 
land that soon devours its children, but of that sweet country, the 
heavenly city of Jerusalem, the blessed vision of peace, where God 
shall wipe away all tears and there shall be no more death nor sorrow 
nor pain. 

And as in civil affairs, loyalty becomes the more intensified because 
of the personal worth and gallantry of the leader, so it is with us. 
There has never been such a right royal prince, never so tender a 
master, never so brave a knight as our Lord Jesus Christ. Hence it 
is that the history of the Church has been so full of examples of 
loyalty to His person. When the apostles first went out they went as 
His martyrs or witnesses. For love of Him they testified before 
kings and princes, in the synagogues of the Jews, in the assemblies 
of the pagans. They were asked only one thing by their persecutors, 
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and that was to deny Christ. It seemed a little thing to the godless 
heathen to say but one word against a man who had died a felon’s 
death. Yet sooner than say that word they endured all things, having 
trial of mockeries and stripes of bonds and prisons. They were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they were slain 
with the sword—they of whom the world was not worthy. Who does 
not feel a thrill of exultation at that scene in the Asian theatre even 
though he locks at it through the mists of seventeen centuries, where 
the aged Polycarp stands before the proconsul to give an account 
of the faith that is in him. For days the soldiers had been hunting 
him down, and when at last he was betrayed by one of his own they 
marveled, saying, “ Why so much effort to take so venerable a man?” 
And now he is at the judgment seat and the whole stadium js 
crowded with the heathen crying out for his blood. Then the pro- 
consul, moved with pity for his gray hairs, says to him, “ Swear, and 
I will set thee at liberty; reproach Christ.” Back came the noble 
answer that even at this day stirs our blood: “ Fourscore and six 
years have I served him, and He hath never done me an injury ; how 
then can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour?” 

It is this feeling of love and loyalty that is uppermost in our 
minds now, dear brethren, when we celebrate the victory of our 
King. This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be 
glad and rejoice therein. The war was hard, and the end 
seemed doubtful. Against him were ranged not only the rebel 
spirits and the cohorts of human iniquity, but the very 
men He had chosen to help Him betrayed Him and _ forsook 
Him. Who would have thought of Him as a conqueror that 
Christmas as He lay in the manger or when He was carried away 
in haste into Egypt to escape the wrath of the cruel king? Who 
would have considered Him the victorious champion that night in 
the garden when His enemies bound Him and His disciples fled 
away? Who would have recognized Him as the Great King of 
Heaven and Earth as He sat in the courtyard clad in the purple robe 
with the crown of thorns on His head, and a reed, the sceptre of His 
majesty, in His hand? Who would have adored Him as God when, 
with pierced hands and feet and opened side He reigned from the 
cross over the world which He had redeemed with His blood? 

But he snatched victory from the very jaws of death. They laid 
Him in the tomb, they sealed the door, they set the guards, they 
went their way rejoicing that they had vanquished Him at last. But 
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in His own good time He rose like a giant refreshed with sleep; He 
came forth from the tomb and the earth trembled before Him. Death 
was vanquished, its victory broken, its sting destroyed. 

Never in the history of mankind was there such a battle, 


“Whilst in strange anc awful strife 
Met together Death and Life.” 


And never was there such a conqueror. Alexander, Caesar, Na- 
poleon filled the world with their renown. They went from land to 
land, shattering armies, overthrowing dynasties, disposing of king- 
doms and sighing that there were no more worlds to conquer. But 
one day there came a mightier than they. Death knocked at their 
door, and at his call, like the meanest of their subjects, they rose 
and followed him. But there is one conqueror who has put 
death under His feet—Our Lord Jesus Christ—the first fruits of 
them that sleep. Apparently conquered, he invaded the kingdom of 
the dead and set free the spirits that were in prison and returned to 
proclaim that the enemy before whom all mankind trembled had lost 
his power. “I will deliver them out-of the hand of death, I will re- 
deem them from the grave: O Death, I will be thy death, O Grave, I 
will be thy destruction.” ‘Death is swallowed up in victory; O 
Death, where is thy victory? O Death, where is thy sting?” 

Wherefore to-day, dear brethren, it is meet that we should rejoice 
in the victory of our Lord and King. His resurrection is the promise 
of ours. He triumphed not for Himself alone, but that we too might 
triumph over the grave. “If the spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you; He that raised up Jesus Christ from 
the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies, because of His 
spirit that dwelleth in you.” Relying on this blessed hope and prom- 
ise, let us animate ourselves to deeper loyalty and more willing ser- 
vice. At this season the Church commands us to approach the Holy 
Table in order to partake of that food which is the pledge that we 
shall not see corruption forever. “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on 
the last day.” Let us not treat the precept lightly. We owe too 
much to our Lord thus to slight the voice of His Church. Let us 
show our gratitude and loyalty not by words only, but by deeds. 
In this way alone can we prove that we are really His followers, for 
they have no claim to share His triumph who are not willing to obey 
His commands. 
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LOW SUNDAY. 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 
“ This is the victory that overcometh the world, our Faith.”—I. John vy. 4. 


Exordium.—Explain what is meant by “the world” and by 
“ faith.” 

Here, as in very many passages of Holy Scripture, by “ the 
world ” is meant, all that is of evil in our earthly surroundings; all 
that stands, or may come between us and our Sovereign Good; all 
that tends to make man violate the law of God—and perish, as the 
inevitable consequence. 

By “ faith ” is here meant that “ supernatural gift and light where- 
by we firmly assent in thought and deed to all that God has revealed 
and proposed to our belief through his Church.” 

Briefly, faith is belief, or assent of the intellect on the authority of 
God, and because God is Truth itself. 

It is a gift of God. Consequently it must be good, and can not be 
in contradiction with, or in opposition to, any other gift of God. 

No contradiction between faith and reason. 

It is a light. It illumines the human intellect, and enables it to 
see and understand many things which it could never have discov- 
ered by its own natural power, and to accept, on the authority of 
God, many others which it can not fully comprehend. 

Man following solely the light of his own intelligence is often de- 
ceived, especially in the pursuit of what seems to him to be good. 

Following honestly and sincerely the light of faith he can never 
be deceived. God could not delude him with a will-o’-the-wisp. 

I. The evil called “the world,” by which man is surrounded, and 
which he has to overcome, is manifold. 

Natural tendency of the passions, encouraged and stimulated by 
bad example on every hand. 

False teachers and false maxims, preventing or destroying early 
moral and religious training. 

Consequent ignorance or forgetfulness of our relations with God, 
and of His claims upon our service and obedience. 
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Murmurings against the Providence of God, in permitting pov- 
erty, sickness, trials, misfortunes, persecutions, etc. 

The allurements of riches, honors, luxury, pleasures, entrée into 
select society, etc. “ All these will I give thee, if falling down thou 
wilt adore me” (Matt. iv. 9). 

Man falls an easy victim to these evils on account of the effects 
of original sin: “ Darkness in his understanding, weakness in his 
will, and a propensity to evil.” 

His natural propensity to evil inclines his will to what is bad in 
preference to what is good. 

The darkness in his intellect prevents him from seeing for enough 
to aveid his error. He does not see beyond the present life—and 
forgets, or knows not, how short that may be. 

Il. How faith overcomes “ the world.” 

It is a light—a divine light—a supernatural gift, enlightening the 
mind and enabling it to see above and beyond the range of mere 
natural reason and intelligence. 

St. Paul, speaking of the patriarchs of old, says, “ All these died 
according to faith, not having received the promises, but beholding 
them from afar off and saluting them” (Heb. xi. 13). Hence the 
same apostle also says, “ Faith is the substance of things to be hoped 
for; the evidence of things that appear not ” (Heb. v. 1). 

Man enlightened by faith recognizes first of all God as the Author 
and Giver of all good things, and imitates Abel who “ by faith offered 
to God of the firstlings of his flock, . . . by which he obtained a 
testimony that he was just’ (Gen. iv. 4; Heb. xi. 4). 

He hearkens to God’s warning of the wrath to come upon evil 
doers, and like Noah, builds his ark of safety while all the world 
around him is given over to sin. 

Obedient to the special call of God’s grace, he is ready, like Abra- 
ham, to do His bidding: “ Go forth out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land 
which I shall shew thee ” (Gen. xii. 1). If allured by riches, honors, 
luxury, temptation to basely and foolishly abandon the faith of his 
earlier years and ally himself with the votaries of the world, he has 
the noble example of Moses: Being taken from his parents in his 
infancy, and reared during childhood and youth up to manhood 
amidst all the luxury and voluptuous licentiousness of the Egyptian 
court, he never lost nor abandoned the faith in which he was born, 
but “ when he was grown up, denied himself to be the son of Pha- 
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rao’s daughter. Rather choosing to be afflicted with the people of 
God than to have the pleasure of sin for a time. Esteeming the re. 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasure of the Egyptians, 
For he looked unto the reward ” (Heb. xi. 24-26). 

If forced to suffer persecution, sacrifice, and death itself, for con- 
science’s sake, i. e., for the faith, he is strengthened in the words of 
St. Paul: “ That which is at present momentary and light of our 
tribulation, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal 
weight of glory” (II. Cor. iv. 17). And the words of our Divine 
Saviour: “ Fear ye not them that kill the body and are not able to 
kill the soul: but rather fear him that can destroy both body and soul 
into hell” (Matt. x. 28). 

Mindful of these things, and with his reason enlightened and his 
courage strengthened by that light from on high, he will never fail 
to proclaim with St. Peter and the other apostles: “ We ought to 
obey God rather than men ” (Acts v. 29). 

Thus faith enlightens reason, gives the true principles of action, 
explains the problems of life—conquers the world. 

Conclusion.—Strive to appreciate the inestimable gift of faith. 
Learn well its relation to reason. Be profoundly grateful for the 
divine light, and be faithful in following it. ‘ This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, our faith.” ‘ Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable gift!” (II. Cor. ix. 15). 





THE LIGHT OF THE RISEN LORD. 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B., B.A. (OXON), BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


“The Lord hath risen indeed. Alleluia.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The coming of Easter, startling in its suddenness, yet there 
are gradations. An Alpine sunrise—(a) So the light of the risen Lord 
enlightened the mountain peaks. (b) Mary. (c) Magdalen and John 
types of the penitent and virginal life. (d) Peter after his denial. His 
testimony accepted by all. (e) Except St. Thomas, who had separated 
himself from his brethren. Not so much skeptical as desponding. (f) He 
has appeared also to us. (g) Though some have hid themselves from 
Him, like Thomas, till to-day. 


Introduction.—The Easter Alleluias ring in our hearts year by 
year with a new joyousness and a new beauty. Year by year as we 
watch by the cross we learn fresh lessons from the adorable Passion 
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of the Son of God; and year by year the gloom changes into joy 
with a suddenness which is positively startling, just as at the Mass 
on Easter eve the purple veils fall from the sacred images and the 
altars in our churches. 

And yet there is a certain gradation in this change, a dawning of 
this glory and joy, sudden though it be. We are as one standing on 
some Alpine peak to see the sunrise. He has mounted in the dark- 
ness and the gloom of night, and the keen, cold air makes him shiver 
as he stands waiting for nature’s great pageant to unfold itself. 

At first all is dark. And then in the east there appear swift heralds 
of the dawn, faint, rosy streaks upon a lilac sky, and lo! one snowy 
mountain peak has flushed rose-red all of an instant—a glory to be- 
hold—and then the golden fingers of the dawn tip peak after peak 
with fire until the whole heaven is aflame. Waves of crimson and 
gold surge across the heavens, and at last there appears the great 
orb in all its splendor, “ coming forth as a bridegroom out of the 
pridechamber, rejoicing as a giant to run his course,” and at the 
touch of his rays the earth awakes, the birds begin their morning 
hymn of praise, and as he rises majestically above the mountain tops, 
the light of a new day invades the valleys, touching the fields with 
gold and chasing far away the shadows of the night. 

(a) And so it was on the first Easter day. The Sun of Justice 
had set in gloom unparalleled, in a red sea of blood, but on the Fri- 
day evening. And very early on the Sunday morning He rose again 
majestic and beautiful beyond all human thought, rose, never again 
to set, henceforth for ever to be the fadeless light of earth and 
heaven. 

But not all at once did the shadows flee away and His light reach 
and gladden the hearts of those who most had mourned His loss. 

(b) At first, indeed, but one virgin peak was embraced by His 
light and gladdened by His caress. To Mary—while John and 
Magdalene, Joseph and Nicodemus, Peter and Veronica were weep- 
ing—to Mary alone He came, and changed her sorrow into joy. 
Who shall describe or paint the ecstasy of that meeting? 

It would need an inspired pen, and the Holy Ghost has willed to 
draw a veil over a scene so unspeakably sacred. Mary alone was 
expecting Him; on Easter eve her faith alone remained undimmed ; 
in her heart alone were stored those words of His—in that heart of 
hers where all His actions and His words were ever stored—“ And 
the third day he shall rise again.” 
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May we not imagine our dear Lady during that weary night crying 
out in the intensity of her supplication in the words of Holy Writ: 
“© Lord my God, let the soul of this child, I beseech thee, retyry 
to his body”? And perchance the herald angel of the annunciation, 
Gabriel, “ the strength of God,” was sent as of old to Daniel to con- 
sole her with the message: “ From the beginning of thy prayers 
the word came forth, . . . Behold thy son liveth.” 

And then as she waited there came borne on the air the songs of 
angels and the rustling of many wings. And she lifted up her eyes 
and saw a vision such as John saw in Patmos: “ A man clothed in 
linen, and his loins were girded with the finest gold, and his body 
was like the chrysolite, and his face as the appearance of lightning, 
and his eyes as a burning lamp, and his arms and all downward, 
even to the feet, like in appearance to glittering brass.” 

And those arms were stretched out to embrace her, and in those 
eyes was a look of infinite tenderness and infinite love, and there 
rushed over her soul a wave of joy so great that she could not bear 
it, and she lay in His arms as one dead. It is true that she had 
stood, that poor, brave mother, by the cross on Calvary all through 
tis bitter Passion without fainting, but we can not be surprised if 
(as was revealed to St. Teresa) the joy of this meeting was so in- 
tense that she fainted away in His arms. But when she could speak 
again, we can imagine her crying over and over again, as she held 
Him fast to her breast: “ Thou hast turned for me my mourning 
into joy; thou hast cut off my sackcloth and hast compassed me with 
gladness. O Lord my God, I will give praise to thee forever. For 
this my son was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” 

To heal His mother’s broken heart was the first impulse of the 
loving Heart of her Risen Son; indeed, we may believe with St. 
Bonaventure, that it was for her sake that He prevented the night 
watches and rose long before the morning sun had dawned. 

Yes, the first joy of Easter belongs to Mary, and to her alone; 
and well may we sing our Regina coeli laetare all this blessed Pas- 
chaltide. 

(c) And then the light strikes lower peaks, but still far above 
the level of the plain. Magdalen and John, types of the penitent and 
the virginal life. How sweetly did the tender heart of Jesus ar- 
range that His first recorded appearance should be to a penitent! 
What a joy, what a consolation to those of us who have sobbed out 
our hearts in the tribunal of Penance during Passiontide, who have 
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learned from the cross to estimate the hideous blackness of our 
guilt! To show how freely and how lovingly He welcomes the 
penitent home, He will let His Resurrection light fall first on her. 
Henceforth the sinner of Magdala shall be the apostle of the Resur- 
rection, and holy Church on her feast shall ever sing the Credo in 
honor of one who first announced even in the Vicar of Christ the 
glad tidings of the Resurrection morn. 

And then John, the type of those most blessed ones who have 
kept their baptismal innocence unspotted from the world. “He saw 
and believed.” The pure heart sees deepest into the things of God. 
Ah, dear brethren, now that we are risen with Christ, let us leave our 
dead selves, our dead sins, in the tomb with the grave clothes, and 
strive after the grace of purity of heart. 

(d) Love, penitence, purity, such are the mountain peaks on 
which the Sun of Justice has arisen. Such the graces which Jesus 
loves to welcome and to bless at Eastertide. But not these alone— 
now doth His light spread from soul to soul, from peak to peak ; the 
day hath dawned and the shadows flee away. Now after Magdalen 
and the holy women it is the turn of Peter. 

Peter, on that fatal night when he had denied his Lord, and when 
the mild reproachful gaze of Jesus had pierced him to the heart, 
“went out and wept bitterly.’”’ And all Good Friday, we are told by St. 
Bonaventure, he wept his crime. His eyes became rivers of water 
and his heart was all but broken with despair. But on that evening, 
when the dread sacrifice of Calvary had been consummated, and the 
faithful few were gathered around Mary in the Coenaculum, at the 
door were heard soft knockings as of one who almost feared to be 
answered. And John going forth found Peter weeping in the dark- 
ness. And he brought him in tenderly and led him to Mary, and 
there at the mother’s feet he sobbed out his piteous confession. And 
Mary then, as ever the refuge of sinners, comforted him with cer- 
tain hope of pardon, saved him from despair, and poured into his 
wounded soul the balm of heavenly peace. Did she perhaps also 
plead for him when her Jesus came to her so early on Easter morn? 
Certain it is that one of our risen Saviour’s first appearances is to 
the heartbroken apostle. 

And it was then, and not till then, observe, when He had thus, 
in merciful tenderness, visited Peter, heard his confession, and dried 
his tears, that the Sun shines forth in all his might and glory. The 
shadows flee away and the light shines into the lowest valleys, for 
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the Prince of the Apostles has given his testimony, and at his voice 
all incredulity vanishes. ‘‘ The Lord hath risen, indeed,” is the 
greeting of the apostles to the disciples at Emmaus; “ the Lord hath 
risen indeed ; there is no more room for doubt, for he hath appeared 
unto Simon.” 

(e) I said there was no more room for doubt. Nor was there to 
those who remained associated in the common fellowship, united to 
their head. But there was one who had separated himself from the 
apostolic communion, and who therefore “ was not there when Jesus 
came.” Even the voice of Peter, confirmed as it was by the testi- 
mony of his brethren, brought no conviction to the desponding heart 
of Thomas. 

Not that it would seem that St. Thomas was naturally a sceptic, 
although he is often quoted as the prototype and pattern of sceptics. 
When once convinced, his rapturous confession, as we read in to- 
day’s Gospel, soared to a height of faith and confidence unsurpassed 
by any. His unbelief seems to have sprung from despondency. He 
loved our Lord most dearly, but he was apt to take the gloomy view 
of things. Once when his Master announced his intention of going 
to Bethany to raise Lazarus from “ sleep,” Thomas cried out at 
once to his colleagues, ‘‘ Let us also go, that we may die with him.” 
And now our Lord was dead, and Thomas felt with bitter shame 
and grief that at the moment of trial he had failed, had deserted the 
Master, not died with Him. The excited assertions of the 
holy women that they had seen the victim of Calvary alive and 
glorified on Easter morn seemed to him mere idle tales. Even the 
graver testimony of his apostolic brethren can not convince him. 
He must see for himself; nay, he must touch and _ handle, 
before he will believe that there is yet joy for him in this 
life and hope for that to come. And so to-day, on the Octave of 
Easter, when for the rest the sun has been shining in all its splendor 
for seven glorious days, the soul of Thomas is still plunged in dark- 
ness and gloom. It is as it were a deep cavern into which the sun’s 
rays can only penetrate at noonday. But now his turn, too, has 
come. 

St. Augustine reminds us that we owe more to the unbelief of St. 
Thomas than to the livelier faith of all the rest, for he has left us no 
loophole for incredulity or doubt as to the great central truth of our 
most holy faith; and his glorious confession rings to-day like a 
clarion through the length and breadth of Christendom calling men 
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to fall down in adoration before our risen Lord—“‘ My Lord and 
my God!” 

(f) For we, too, dear brethren, have our share in the joy of St. 
Thomas. To us also during these thrice blessed days has the risen 
Saviour appeared in His beauty. We have heard the sweetness of 
His Easter greeting thrilling through our hearts. Pax vobis, 
“ Peace be to you,” he has whispered in the still rapture of our Pas- 
chal communion. The ceremonies of Easter eve were but anticipa- 
tions of the joy that was to come. They recall those first appear- 
ances to Mary and to Magdalene before the break of day. He has 
risen indeed, and the Alleluias resound, but the joy is not complete, 
for He has not yet appeared to us; we have not seen Him; we have 
not kissed His feet. But on Easter morn He comes even to us. 
“Joy is come upon me from the Holy One. I will rejoice in the 
Lord. I will joy in God, my Jesus.” 

(g) But perhaps there are those of us, who, like Thomas, sepa- 
rated ourselves from the fellowship of the apostles. They gave 
way to despondency and cowardice. The gracious invitation of 
Jesus, “Come unto me and be enlightened,” has sounded in their 
ears, but they refused to believe that it was meant for them. Their 
sins had been so great, they had so shamefully deserted their Lord, 
they had been so ungrateful for all His love. It was not possible 
that there was hope for them, that He would pardon them as He had 
pardoned Magdalen and Peter. So they persuaded themselves, and 
remained wilfully outside in the darkness while their brethren were 
sunning themselves in the Paschal light. But to-day at least the 
summons has come with an imperative force that can not be denied. 
If they would belong to the company of Jesus at all, they must 
come and join themselves to the communion of the faithful to-day. 
Happy indeed are those of them who have had grace to obey. 
Happy you who, at the eleventh hour, have found your Risen Lord 
in the midst of His own. You have knelt at His feet, and looked up 
into His eyes, so reproachful in their yearning love, and at the sight 
of those great wounds inflicted by man’s sin, you have cried out in 
love and self-abasement, “ My Lord and sny God!” 

Thus has the light of the Sun of Justice enlightened the dark- 
ness, even of those who for a while, it may be, wilfully hid them- 
selves from His lifegiving beams. Thus has He poured His joy and 
peace into the hearts of all who love and look for Him. May His 
peace abide with you, my brethren, and reign ever in your hearts! 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“T am the Good Shepherd, and I know mine, and mine know me.”—John 
x 3h 

Exordium.—Circumstances in which these words were spoken 
(a Lapide, John x.). 

To-day’s Gospel gives the second of two parables spoken by our 
Lord to the Scribes and Pharisees. 

He had just restored sight to the man born blind, by anointing 
his eyes with clay and spittle (John ix.). 

The Jews, as usual, became angry, and vilified and calumniated 
our Lord. 

Tried to make first the parents and then the man himself deny 
the miracle. The parents guilty of base ingratitude and cowardice. 

The son, on the contrary, having received the light of grace, as 
well as corporal vision, exasperates his questioners; and they put 
him out of the synagogue (John ix. 34). 

Meets Jesus a second time, and falling down, adores Him, in 
presence of the Pharisees (John ix. 38, 40). 

The latter begin their attack again, and our Lord excoriates them 
with the parable of “The door of the sheepfold.” 

' The sheepfold was His Church—of which He was the door. “ He 
that doth not enter by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up 
another way, the same is a thief and a robber” (John x. 1). 

Such were they—rejecting Him, and yet pretending to be teachers 
and leaders of the people. 

“But they understood not what He spake to them” (v. 6). 
Jesus, therefore, repeats a second and a third time, “I am the 
door. If any man enter through the door, he shall be saved. 

The thief cometh not, but to steal, and to kill, and to de- 
stroy ” (vs. 9, 10). 

Then changing the parable, our Lord speaks of Himself as the 

Shepherd. 
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I. Our Lord is truly “ The Good Shepherd.” 
Condition of the world when He came: 
All mankind were “as sheep without a shepherd” (Num. xxvii. 


17). 


The Jews alone had kept one true idea—that there was only one 
God. 

But had no idea of the Trinity. Utterly false idea of the Messiah, 
in spite of all that the prophets had announced (Luke xxiv. 25-27). 
(Christ to the two disciples of Emmaus). 

Their priesthood had become corrupt. Their sacrifices an abom- 
ination. “ I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts: and I 
will not receive a gift of your hand. . . . You have departed 
out of the way, and have caused many to stumble at the law: you 
have made void the covenant of Levi, saith the Lord of Hosts” 
(Mal. i. 10; ii. 8). 

Abrogation of their office, and utter emptiness of their worship, 
proclaimed when the sacrifice on Calvary was consummated. 

“And behold the veil of the temple was rent in two, from the 
top even to the bottom” (Matt. xxvii. 51). 

The dreaded Holy of Holies more empty than the sepulchre on 
Easter morn! 

The Gentiles worse than the Jews: “ Professing themselves to 
be wise, they became fools. And they changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of corruptible man. 

And as they liked not to have God in their knowledge, God 
delivered them up to a reprobate sense ” (Rom. i, 22, 23, 28). 

Such was the world when our Lord came “ to seek and to save 
that which was lost” (Luke xix. 10). 

He calls His sheep, and some of them know His voice. 

Establishes His sheepfold—the Church. 

Fortifies it with His divine protection, to keep out thieves, robbers, 
and wolves: “ The gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. 
xvi. 18). 

Appoints a shepherd as His representative in taking care of the 
fold—giving to Him “the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (Ibid. 
v. 19), together with the divine commission, “ Feed my lambs. Feed 
my sheep ” (John xxi. 16, 17). 

Numberless incidents in His life show the tenderness of this Good 
Shepherd. 


II. “I know mine, and mine know me.” 
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Who are the sheep that belong to the Good Shepherd? 

First: Those who are already in the one true fold. Who know 
the Shepherd and hear His voice. ‘ He that entereth by the door 
is the Shepherd of the sheep. To him the porter openeth, and the 
sheep hear his voice, and he calleth his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out ” (John x. 2, 3). 

Some, indeed, have refused to hear His voice: “ He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But as many as received 
him, he gave to them the power to become the sons of God” (John 
i. $4, SR). 

Some have refused to be led by the shepherds whom He appointed. 
Of these He says to His apostles: “ He that heareth you, heareth 
me; and he that despiseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth 
me, despiseth him that sent me” (Luke x. 16). 

Second: All men are, nevertheless, the sheep of the Good Shep- 
herd. He died for all; and wishes to save all. 

“ Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd ” (John x. 16). 

III. There shall be one fold and one Shepherd. 

Such is the will of our Divine Saviour. Doubtless nothing dearer 
to His Sacred Heart. “I came to cast fire on the earth: and what 
will I but that it be kindled?” (Luke xii. 49). 

This desire of our Lord imposes a great obligation upon those 
who are of the household of the Faith. 

Each one should be an apostle—of charity, of fraternal kindness: 
“Let every one of you please his neighbor unto good, to edifica- 
tion” (Rom. xv. 2). “ Giving no offense to any man, that our 
ministry be not blamed” (II. Cor. vi. 3). 

Preaching by example: “So let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven ”’ (Matt. v. 16). 

Avoiding anything that might give scandal. ‘“ Having your con- 
versation good among the Gentiles: that whereas they speak against 
you as evildoers, they may, by the good works which they shall be- 
hold in you, glorify God in the day of visitation ” (I. Peter ii. 12). 

Praying earnestly for those who are not of the fold. That they 
may have a sincere desire to know the truth, and the courage to 
follow it. That they may not “harden their hearts” when they 
hear “the voice of the Lord” (Ps. xciv. 8). That they may, on 
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the contrary, say with little Samuel, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth ” (I. Kings ili. 10). Or with the conquered Saul, “ Lord, 
what will thou have me to do?” (Acts ix. 6). Or with St. Peter 
when he saw the apparently impassable deep between himself and 
the doubtful spectre of the truth: “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
to thee upon the waters” (Matt. xiv. 28). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation: Love for the Good Shepherd; obedi- 
ence to His voice. Gratitude for having been called to the true 
fold. Zeal in action and earnestness in prayer, that the fondest de- 
sire in our Good Shepherd’s heart may be realized; that the other 
sheep may hear His voice, and that there may be one Sheepfold and 
one Shepherd. 





THE ALLEGORY OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 


“T am the Good Shepherd.”—John x. 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Good Shepherd, the symbol of Christ—His image and 
the title in which all other titles meet, Priest, King, Prophet. The mean- 
ing of the allegory or parable explained. The parable teaches three 
eSSONS: 

I. A lesson of pastoral vigilance. 1. The knowledge of the flock. 
2. The care of the flock. 

The duties of the people toward their pastors. 1. They have to 
know Christ the Good Shepherd with love and reverence. 2. They have 
to know His representatives. (a) This they can do by the text which 
Christ Himself lays down: (b) The Good Shepherd giveth His life for 
His sheep. 3. They have to assist their pastors especially by correspond- 
ing oe ministrations and by vigilance and wakefulness in the service 
of God. 

III. Duties to those outside the Church according to the words of 
our Saviour: “ And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” 1. What has been done and what is being done 
for the conversion of those outside the Visible Church. 2. They ought 
to do something more themselves by corresponding to the graces offered 
them. The necessity for all to be vigilant and to admit into their hearts the 
King of Glory according to His own loving words: “ Behold, I stand at 
the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice and open to me the 
door, I will come into him and sup with him, and he with me.” 


The allegory of the Good Shepherd was spoken by our Divine 
Saviour in Jerusalem near the temple in the October of the third 
year of His public ministry. ‘ The words have taken so deep a hold 
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of the hearts of his people, that from the beginning they passed into 
a common title for their exalted Head. The Good Shepherd was the 
symbol under which, in times of persecution, His presence was shad- 
owed forth. It was sculptured on the walls of sepulchres and cata- 
combs ; it was painted in upper chambers and oratories ; it was traced 
upon ‘their sacred books; it was graven on the vessels of the altar. 
The image of the Good Shepherd has expressed, as in a parable, all 
their deepest affections, fondest musings, most docile obedience, 
most devoted trust. It is a title in which all other titles meet; in the 
light of which they blind and lose themselves. Priest, King, 
Prophet, Saviour, and Guide are all summed up in this one more 
than royal, paternal, saving name. It recalls in one word all the 
mercies and loving kindness of God to His people of old, when the 
Shepherd of Israel made His own people “to go forth like sheep, 
and guided them in the wilderness like a flock” (Manning). There 
is one other beautiful image of the Gospel of St. John which is com- 
monly found side by side with that of the Good Shepherd, namely, 
the Vine. The Good Shepherd and the true Vine are figures of 
Christ dear to all Christians and of which they are never weary. 

Of this allegory or parable we may first of all give a short explana- 
tion. The Good Shepherd, and also the door, signify Christ; 
the fold is the Church; the thieves and robbers are false guides; the 
hirelings, such ministers as seek their own profit and gain rather 
than the welfare of the flock committed to their care; the wolves are 
false teachers, who, without real ordination, or jurisdiction, or mis- 
sion, assume the duties of pastors and priests, and often appear in 
sheep’s clothing ; other sheep signify those outside the visible Church 
who are yet to be sought after, and, so far as is possible, to be 
brought into the one true fold of Christ. 

The allegory suggests at once to our minds a threefold considera- 
tion: 1. A lesson of pastoral vigilance. 2. The duties of the faith- 
ful toward their pastors. 3. Our duties toward those who are out- 
side the true Church, of whom our Saviour speaks when He says: 
“And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd ” (Matt. x. 16). 

I. A lesson of pastoral vigilance. 

Our Divine Saviour in representing Himself as the Good Shep- 
herd gives us to understand that He never forsakes His Church— 
He never flieth away; that He knows His sheep; that He lays down 
His life for His sheep; that He seeks *- lost sheep and leaves the 
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ninety-nine in the wilderness. In this way he proposes Himself as 
the model of all true pastors of souls, and He is especially their model 
in regard to pastoral vigilance, which consists in the knowledge and 
care of the flock. This vigilance, according to His teaching and ex- 
ample, must be general and particular ; it must extend to the whole 
flock; to their common interest and welfare, and it must extend to 
every individual member of it. 

1. The knowledge of the flock: “I know mine and mine know 
me.” “ And he calleth his own sheep by name.” The pastor, there- 
fore, should have a similar knowledge of those entrusted to his care, 
so as to be able to distinguish his own people, that is, those that be- 
long to the true fold, from others who are yet strangers. He has 
to know those that are sick and those that are in health, those that 
are weak and those that are strong, either as to their physical or 
spiritual state. 

I am aware that in large towns it is not easy for a pastor to obtain 
this knowledge. Many do not appear in church; many are not en- 
tered in the parish books, as they do not present themselves for mar- 
riages or their children for baptism. He will not find all his chil- 
dren in the Catholic schools, as many parents, unfortunately, in 
spite of all the exhortations of priests and bishops and all the sacri- 
fices they make to maintain efficient schools, send their children to 
public schools or Protestant schools. Then many change their 
abodes every year, and some every quarter, and these, for the most 
part never think of sending their addresses to the priest, or of mak- 
ing themselves known to him in any other way. How is he to know 
them? In this matter we can not expect inspiration or any spiritual 
intuition. There are only natural means available, and these are 
often exhausted, and yet, many escape the knowledge of the pastor, 
especially of the class of boarders or lodgers, and men engaged all 
day in work and who are only to be found at home at night. 

2. The care of the flock. The care of the flock, according to the 
Divine model, involves many duties to which the pastors of souls 
have to attend. They must watch over the flock lest the thief come 
to steal, to kill, and to destroy, or lest the wolf come to scatter and 
to seize. They have to guard against the teachers of false doctrine 
who would insinuate themselves amongst the people, speaking of 
mutual love for one another and for “ brother man” in order to 
draw them away from the unity of Christ’s fold and to attract them 
to some new system of erroneous socialism, or to some one or other 
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of the modern false theories of religion, all of which happen to be 
only old heresies under new names. They must watch against eyil 
doers and scandal givers, those who lead the innocent astray and 
spread the pestilence of sin in a parish. It belongs also to the shep- 
herd to feed the sheep. To withdraw them from nauseous and un- 
wholesome pasture, namely, from such occupations, pursuits, amuse- 
ments, and associations as are the occasions of sin; to warn the peo- 
ple of the dangers to which they are exposed from the dissemination 
and the reading of unhealthy literature. The people have to be 
nourished with the food of the word of God and led to the fountain 
of grace, namely, the holy sacraments. In a word, the pastor must 
guide the flock in the narrow way that leads to life. He must heal 
the sick in soul, prevent discords, reconcile enemies, and never fail 
in the duty of paternal correction when this may be needed. These 
duties extend to all his people, to every rank and profession, to the 
rich and the poor, to young and old. The old are to be admonished 
to give good example to the young, and the young need very special 
attention, because of the special dangers to which they are exposed, 
and because of the habits acquired in youth. 

II. The duties of the people toward their pastors. 

The duties of pastors and people are mutual and reciprocal. As the 
pastors are to know their people, so the people ought to know their 
pastors. “I know mine and mine know me;”’ as the pastors should 
have care of the people, so the people should submit to their teach- 
ing and guidance, and correspond to and aid the efforts of their 
pastors. 

It is their duty, in the first place and above all things, to know 
Christ, the Good Shepherd, and to know Him with love and rev- 
erence. Secondly, they have to know His representatives, those 
whom He has sent, those who have been consecrated by Holy Orders, 
to the priesthood of Jesus Christ; and to know them with love and 
reverence, for they, after Christ, and as His true ministers, are the 
divinely appointed shepherds of souls. Our Saviour uses strong 
expressions in referring to false teachers, to those who take upon 
themselves the office of preaching and teaching the Gospel without 
any authority from heaven, or any authority from His Church on 
earth. He calls them thieves and robbers, and He means the raven- 
ing wolves in sheep’s clothing, who were in our Lord’s time and 
are to-day the cause of great ruin to souls—who, as the Scrip- 
ture says, devour widows’ houses; who are full of ravening and 
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wickedness, and who are, in truth, thieves and robbers, robbing God 
of those souls redeemed by His precious blood. He gives one test 
by which these may be known: “ The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling, whose own the sheep are not.” The sheep are not his and 
he does not seek their good, but his own advantage and emoluments. 
Christ said of Himself: “I lay down my life for my sheep.” And 
every one of His appointed shepherds is prepared to lay down his 
life for His sheep. Every true bishop and every true priest is bound 
to abide with his flock, especially in times of danger and persecution, 
unless he himself be personally sought for rather than the flock, or 
the flock itself forsake him; in such cases the pastor may fly, as did 
the Apostle, St. Athanasius and others. This test may be applied 
any day and in our own locality. Take a case of a person dying or 
seriously ill of some contagious disease, say typhus fever, smallpox, 
diphtheria, or the like. I need not ask in which ecclesiastical system 
is the pastor bound to expose his life and to face even certain death ? 
In case of Protestants and non-Catholics generally no sacraments 
are obligatory according to their system or doctrine in that awful 
moment, and without implying that their ministers would refuse to 
attend, I think that according to common sense considering all the 
good he could do, the pastor that would expose himself and others 
connected with him to the certain danger of disease and death would 
act very foolishly; and it would be wise for him to fly away or to 
keep away, for all the good he can do. He can as easily put up a 
prayer in his own house as at the bedside of the dying person. It is 
not so with Catholic priests, who are obliged to administer three 
sacraments to the dying Catholic, namely, Penance, Holy Eucharist, 
and Extreme Unction; and in the whole history of the Church it 
has never been known or said that they have failed in that hour of 
need, even at the risk of their lives, and very often with certain 
danger of death. There are few missionary priests many years in 
the mission before they have to go through experiences of this kind. 
These are the shepherds whom the people may know and distin- 
guish from hirelings and from those whose own the sheep are not. 
These are the shepherds to whom the people owe love and reverence 
in return for that devotion by which they are always ready to lay 
down their lives for any member of their flocks. I have said that 
there are mutual and reciprocal duties and offices to be observed be- 
tween the pastors and the people, and on that account the people 
should assist their pastors. This they can do in many ways. 1. By 
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making themselves known to him, especially in large towns. How 
easy it is for Catholics, when they come into a parish or change 
their residence, to call on the priest and let him know. Why hide 
themselves from their best and their truest friend? It may be that, 
in some cases, they have grown negligent and do not care to become 
fervent; in other cases, some do not care to be known as Catholics 
in the midst of Protestants—it may injure their business; or there 
may be some other unworthy and mean motive. They know that the 
Church is poor, that the schools are in want, and they have no gen- 
erous or charitable inclination to help. How sad to think that any 
who acknowledge Christ as the Shepherd and who know what the 
Church has done for them, and who know the sacrifices made by 
priests and their fellow Catholics for them, and for their parents 
and their children, how sad, I say, that any such careless and indif- 
ferent Catholics are to be found in our midst. They are, I know, 
the exceptions, but they are the exceptions that are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the leakage, of which there is so much reason to com- 
plain, and to prevent which the most strenuous efforts of bishops, 
priests, and faithful Catholics are required and are being exerted. 
2. The people can aid their pastors by vigilance on their part, or 
wakefulness in the service of God, by receiving with proper disposi- 
tion all their admonitions, by corresponding to their ministrations, 
and by fidelity to the grace of God, to prayer, and to the reception of 
the sacraments. ‘ Love not sleep, says the wise man, lest poverty 
oppress thee; open thy eyes, and be filled with bread” (Prov. xx. 
13). From these words we have all to understand how, in this 
earthly pilgrimage of ours, we must not allow ourselves to be over- 
powered by spiritual sleep, but rather shake it off early, so as to 
provide ourselves with the heavenly refreshment that we need in so 
toilsome a journey. This refreshment is that which we receive in 
prayer, a thing which is always pleasing: to God, but especially 
when addressed to Him very early in the day for our daily wants, 
so that ourselves and our actions may be consecrated each day to His 
service. 

III. Duties to those outside the Church. 

We may notice how kindly our Lord speaks of “ other sheep.” 
Sheep other than the Jewish people at that time and not belonging 
to the Jewish Synagogue. The reference is literally to be under- 
stood of the Gentiles. Christ was sent by the Father, “a light to 
the revelation of the Gentiles.” His words now are prophetic, and 
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regard the salvation of the Gentiles and the success of His Gospel. 
They contain also an argument, and a final one, for the unity of the 
Church established by our Saviour. He says, “ And other sheep I 
have, that are not of this fold: them also I must bring and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

The words of Christ may apply, according to the divine intention, 
to those outside the fold of the Church, especially to those who are 
in good faith and in invincible ignorance; we know that it is the 
will of our Saviour that all these should hear His voice and that 
they should enter His fold, so that there may be one fold under one 
Shepherd. The question may occur to us to-day, What are we doing 
or what can we do for those outside the Church so that they may 
know and acknowledge the truth and be converted to the true faith ? 
In answer to this question I can say that with God’s help,very much 
is being done. Old priests are able to tell us that during the years of 
their ministry all that charity enjoined and all that holy zeal could 
prompt has been tried in these countries. Prayers offered up by 
priests and people and religious communities; sermons, contro- 
versies, lectures, conferences have been given on their behalf. In 
literature we can look back for some years on the work of the Cath- 
olic Truth Societies and to other numerous publications from the 
penny Catechism to larger books of instructions and to more ad- 
vanced books which meet the requirements of the scientific world, in 
regard to Catholic faith and doctrine. Our churches are plentiful 
and access to them easy; we live before the world; our doctrine is 
openly preached; priests are zealous; our people taken as a whole 
are exemplary in the observance of the laws and discipline of the 
Church, and when we ask ourselves what more can be done I often 
think that it is difficult to say. I have, however, a very strong feel- 
ing, and, I think, a just one, that it is time non-Catholics did a little 
more for themselves. Grace in abundance is offered to them; the 
truth is manifested to them in every available form. They can find 
a Catholic church and a Catholic priest within easy distance of them; 
everything is made as easy as possible for them. 

Now I may ask what more can they want? I know we have to 
continue to pray, to preach, and to work for their salvation ; that we. 
have not to relax our efforts, but rather to increase them in every 
possible manner and in the spirit of our Divine Master. We must 
not be disheartened, for where we fail others may succeed after us; 
if we do our duty better fewer will escape. There are moments of 
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grace for every sinner; one prize is an abundant reward; to save 
one soul is worth the labor and the watchfulness of a lifetime. 

But in the case of those who refuse the means of conversion and 
turn a deaf ear to all the divine inspirations, I would remind them 
of the words of the Apocalypse (iii. 20): “ Behold I stand at the 
gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice and open to me the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
It is the King of glory who stands patiently at the door of the sinner 
or the unbeliever. In order to show the entire freedom which He 
leaves them He says in express terms: “If any man shall hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him.” It is not enough 
to hear. The door must be opened. The man who wishes to be con- 
verted has to put himself to inconvenience, to rouse himself, to make 
haste to shake off that slowness in well-doing which is natural to 
him. “The greatest difficulty is at the door which closes the en- 
trance. What is this door? It is sin (or wilful infidelity). This is 
the barrier which has so long prevented God from entering the 
heart, and which is removed by a firm resolution of change of life; 
when this is made, the door is opened. There are some, indeed, 
who not only keep this door locked, but guarded by bars, bolts, and 
chains. Such persons have to go through hard work. . . . St. 
Augustine at one time desired to open the door; he struggled, toiled 
and labored without success. He answered God in his heart that he 
would open to Him, but not just yet. Sed non modo. O fatal power 
of habit! . . . If thou hast still difficulty in opening, pray to 
God to help thee to do so; for although it is true that He so respects 
thy free-will that He would have thee consent to open the door with 


thy own hand, yet no sooner dost thou make what effort thou canst: 


on thy side, than He will bring so strong a pressure to bear on the 
door from without that thy opening and His entering will be simul- 
taneous. ‘If any man will open to me the door, I will come in to 
him. See how great is thy Lord’s desire to enter! He will not 
allow so much as a second to intervene between the opening and His 
entrance.” * 

This, dear brethren, is what we have to bear in mind always, 
the correspondence necessary on the part of the people to the teach- 
ing and guidance of the Good Shepherd, and to the labors and 
prayers of His servants. St. Paul teaches this doctrine when he 
says: “I have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase. 


* Segneri—The Manna of the Soul. Vol. IL, p. 23. 
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Therefore neither he that planteth is anything nor he that watereth ; 
put God, that giveth the increase.” * For obtaining that increase, 
however, God requires consent and correspondence on the part of 
men, and it is always their own fault if they depart from the way 
of salvation. Christ tells us to seek and we shall find; and He also 
has said: “Iam the door. By me if any man enter in he shall be 
saved: and he shall go in and go out and shall find pasture.” + 


“¥I. Cor. iii. 6. 
+ St. John x. 9. 





LENTEN SERMONS. 


A COURSE OF SEVEN SERMONS, INCLUDING A SER- 
MON FOR GOOD FRIDAY ON THE SUBJECT 
OF MORTAL SIN. 


BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


V. SERMON ON SCANDAL. 


“Wo to the world because of scandals. For it must needs be that 
scandals come, but wo to that man by whom the scandal cometh.”—Matt. 
xviii. 7. 

“Now we know that thou hast a devil.”—John viii. 52. (Gospel of 
Passion Sunday.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Satan more to be dreaded in the guise of men 
and women who tempi us than in person. Scandal widespread at all 
i and in all places. Moral desolation tt produces. So little thought 
of. 

I. What is sin of scandal? How committed. Pharisaical scandal. 

Committed, though its effects not actually foreseen. David, measured by 

character, position, and influence of sinners. To realise its malice, judge 

its effects. 

II. (a) In relation to God whom it robs of souls and the glory 
due Him. (b) To our neighbor. It is moral theft and murder. Satan 
great rival of Christ. Becomes incarnate in propagation of evil. Anti- 
christ. (c) To ourself. How it spreads. Weight of responsibility 
— Sins of Israel called sins of Jeroboam. Heresy and heresi- 
archs. 

Conclusion—Let us repair evil we have done by scandal. Good 
example, silent sermon. Always effective. In many cases sole amends 
we can make for scandal given. 


It is often asked in surprise why the all-good and powerful God 
permits Satan to hold and wield the terrible influence for evil that 
Scripture and Church history represent him as possessing. Some, 
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indeed, unable to reconcile this apparent incongruity, have reasoned 
themselves out of the belief in the personal existence of evil spirits 
at all, and in consequence make the devil a myth and his fancied 
power a delusion. Now this I answer by proposing a counter dif- 
ficulty, and it is this: Why has He left such vast power for eyjj 
in the hands of wicked men and women as we know them daily and 
hourly to exercise? What is the combined influence of all the hosts 
of Satan compared with that which bad rulers, bad judges, bad 
parents, aye, and bad ministers of the Gospel have over their sub- 
jects, their children, their people—over all, in short, who come 
within range of their influence? It dwindles into insignificance 
when placed beside. And though confessedly great and insoluble 
is the mystery presented by the existence of evil spirits, or in fact 
of evil at all, under any shape or form, yet this much we are sure 
of, that we have more reason to fear the devils we see than the 
devils we see not—more grounds for standing in dread of those 
who live amongst us, incarnated in wicked men and women than in 
those who are unencumbered with the shackles of flesh. We do not 
find our Lord saying, “ Wo to the world because Satan is strong; 
countless are his hosts and treacherous his snares ’—no! but, “ wo to 
the world because of scandals. If the whole world “is seated in 
iniquity ” it is on account of them. They abound everywhere, these 
stumbling blocks to salvation ; these tripping-stones on the pilgrims’ 
road to heaven—scandals at home and abroad, in Church and state, 
in the highways and byways of life. Spiritually speaking, husbands 
stand in the way of their wives, parents of their children, teachers 
of their scholars, priests of their people, and the reverse, till morally 
the world has become a “ pit to the blind—a snare to the unwary.” 
We can but faintly picture to ourselves the scenes of desolation that 
the sin of scandal, or, as it is very aptly termed, spiritual murder, is 
daily causing. The combats of the gladiators and the horrors of the 
Roman circus were shocking and revolting, no doubt, yet reflected 
on, in the light of religion, the deeds of moral carnage daily enacted 
in the world around, fall little short of them. How many are hourly 
dropping victims to the bad examples, the wicked counsels, the evil 
suggestions, and numberless other malign influences of those per- 
haps above them in age or authority. A honeyed word from the 
lips of a seducer, an obscene jest, a foul story, or an indiscreet piece 
of information poison many an innocent mind, corrupt many a 
guileless heart. In broad outline, this is the working of the sin of 
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scandal to the meaning and evil of which I propose calling atten- 
tion to-day. 

I. Though a sin, against which more woes are denounced than 
any other, though Christ says it were better for a man to be cast into 
the sea with a millstone around his neck than be guilty of it, adding 
a menacing threat that He will send His angels at the last day to 
gather in all scandals, i. e., all scandal-givers, to be cast into the 
furnace where there is “ weeping and gnashing of teeth,” yet, out- 
side a small select circle of choice souls, there is no sin so much for- 
gotten and overlooked to-day. How few deem it a special sin at 
all, or think, for example, when confessing sins of foul language, 
blasphemy, or indecency, that young, easily impressed persons were 
present. No doubt, it is folly to think ourselves justified in doing 
wrong because others wiser and older than ourselves do it. The 
bad conduct of our neighbors is no plea in the sight of God for our 
imitating it; but as men are constituted, example is stronger than 
precept—the acted word more powerful than the spoken or written, 
“preceptum sonat, exemplum tonat.” 

Except in passing I do not mean to allude to what is called phar- 
isaical scandal, i. e., the scandal given, or rather taken, by those who, 
from the evil dispositions of their own minds, profess to be shocked ; 
who judge rashly or otherwise take occasion to sin, on perceiving 
people say or do what does not wear perhaps even the semblance 
of evil, and which they have a perfect moral and legal right to do or 
say. The Pharisees, from whom this sort of scandal takes its name, 
ascribed evil motives to our Lord or misrepresented all He said and 
did, howsoever harmless or even praiseworthy. If He joined in the 
innocent festivities of the people He was “a glutton and a winebib- 
ber and a friend of sinners ;” if He did an act of charity, healed or 
cured regardless of the day of the week, He was a Sabbath-breaker ; 
if He uttered sayings, and did marvels such as, according to their 
own confession, “no man ever did or spake before,’ He was a 
sorcerer and owed His power to Beelzebub. There are actual 
Pharisees likewise to-day who seemingly unaware of the “beam in 
their own eye,” profess to be alarmed at “the mote in the eye” of 
their neighbors—who take scandal where there is no scandal; make 
white black, and turn, perhaps, their neighbors’ virtues into vices. 
“Let them alone,” said our Lord, speaking of such evil-minded per- 
sons; “they are blind and leaders of the blind” (Matt. xv. 14). 
There are instances, no doubt, wherein conduct otherwise innocent, 
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harmless, or lawful on account of appearing wrong may have the 
effect of leading weak, ignorant, or ill-instructed persons astray, in 
which cases it should be avoided or explained. Thus St. Paul, 
though aware that under the then new Christian dispensation he 
was entitled to eat certain kinds of meat previously forbidden, yet 
for the sake of and not to shock his weak-minded Jewish brethren, 
abstained. ‘“ Wherefore,” he says, “if meat scandalize my brother 
I shall never eat flesh lest I should scandalize my brother ” (I. Cor, 
viii. 13). It is, however, of what is called by Divines, active or 
malicious scandal that I here wish to speak. By this is meant any 
word, deed, or omission which, from being evil in itself or having 
strong semblance of evil, becomes the occasion of drawing others 
into sin. Thus to lead an openiy immoral life; to print or sell bad 
books and pictures; publicly to forswear one’s religion; to curse, 
swear, or quarrel or otherwise act improperly in presence of 
one’s children; to whisper into the ears of the young and inex- 
perienced obscene or indelicate thoughts, or what is worse, teach 
or encourage what is flagrantly evil, are all not only wrong in them- 
selves, but scandalous, i. e., tending to lead others into sin. To 
deter from duty or piety those whom we are bound to edify and in- 
struct by turning religion and its ministers into ridicule is a gross 
act of scandal to young and inexperienced souls. To be guilty of 
scandal it is not necessary to act for the express purpose of enticing 
to wrong. No! this would be an aggravated form of scandal—a 
downright hatred of souls, and consequently of Christ who redeemed 
them—but it is enough that we foresee or that from circumstances we 
ought to foresee that our conduct will lead to the spiritual ruin of 
others. Thus, in talking or acting or dressing indecently, in fighting 
or brawling, in blaspheming, or getting publicly drunk, a person 
may not intend to injure any one’s soul but his own, still he is 
guilty of scandal by doing what is calculated to lead others into sin. 
The degree of guilt varies, of course, with the character, age, relative 
position, and other circumstances attending both sin and sinner. 
II. To realize the malice of this sin reflect upon it in regard to 
God, our neighbor, and ourselves. It thwarts God, inasmuch as it 
robs Him of souls, the highest manifestation of His creative energy 
on this planet—the only creatures that come into personal contact 
with Him through intelligence and love. “ My delight is to be with 
the children of men.” For the soul of man was the world made, and 
God daily makes air, earth, and sea teem with what is needful to 
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supply the wants of the mere case—the body that enshrines it. For 
its sake the Son of God came on earth to toil and suffer and die to 
win it back when it had gone astray. Such is His love for it that he 
who touches it “ touches the apple of his eye.” Now what do they 
do who, by bad example, evil counsel, or lewd discourse, lead others 
astray, but tear from the bosom of God the souls that are dear to 
Him and fling them at the feet of Satan. God claims, and as 
Creator must claim, to reign supreme in the mind and heart of His 
intelligent creatures. The first and best fruits of knowledge and 
love are due to Him. Now they who by precept and example banish 
God from the soul, supplant the knowledge and love and worship 
of Him therein by that of the world—of Mammon—of passion— 
must be God’s enemies and doers of the devil’s work. They may 
not expressly mean it, but none the less they are. In effect, ask the 
majority of those who live as if there were no God in the world; 
who never bend the knee nor raise the heart to Him in prayer—ask 
the young and the old to whom blasphemy and obscenity are so 
familiar, and they will tell you that they never heard nor were 
taught anything better. Their fathers and mothers before them; 
their friends and companions, lived and acted in the same way, and 
they are simply following in the footsteps of their preceptors and 
predecessors in vice. Thus, through scandal, God lives forgotten by 
thousands whose hearts, perhaps, under other circumstances would 
burn with His love and whose lips would declare His praise. If we 
see moral decadence around us, innocence blighted, vice exalted, the 
very fundamental truths of common morality and natural religion 
questioned, denied, or ridiculed, we may be sure it originated in 
givers of scandal, thus robbing God of souls and depriving Him of 
due honor and worship. 

Nor is scandal less fraught with evil in regard to our neigh- 
bor. To steal or maim or kill inflicts grave injury on our fellow- 
men, but to kill the soul; to rob it of its divine life; to weaken its 
spiritual energies; to instil moral poison, inflicts much deeper and 
more lasting wrong. Time is said to heal all, but it never effaces 
the evils wrought by scandal. To induce others by word or deed to 
commit sin is to play the part of the evil one, whom Christ calls a 
murderer from the beginning. It is to be what St. John calls “a 
seducer and an antichrist.” Christ came “ to seek and to save ”—to 
raise from the dead—to heal and elevate to a higher moral level 
those sunk in sin. It is His work, begun in life and continued 
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through the ministry of His Church. It is His mission, just as 
Satan’s great aim is to ruin souls and bring them to perdition—not 
mainly in person, but in and through the propagators of evil—the 
givers of scandal. Christ knowing that we are influenced more by 
example than by precept—that we usually live as we see others 
around us live, spent thirty-three years amongst us for the express 
purpose of setting’us an example, and He sends a goodly number 
of saints in every age to tread faithfully in His footsteps; has true 
and loyal imitators in every nook and corner of His Kingdom, the 
Church, to be our guides and models. 

Now Satan is the rival and opponent of Christ. He, too, if pos- 
sible, would become incarnate—teach, preach, and openly seduce 
the world, but as he can not do this, he becomes incarnate in wicked 
men and women—he embodies himself, so to say, on the lips and 
in the eyes of the seducer, in the mouth of the blasphemer, on the 
tongue of the calumniator. Our Lord Himself is answerable for the 
expression. When His chief apostle through well-meant sympathy 
would fain dissuade Him from drinking the bitter cup of His pas- 
sion, what was His reply? “Go behind me, Satan; thou art a 
scandal unto me” (Matt. xvi. 23). A few days before He had 
called Him blessed and appointed him ruler over His Church, and 
now He calls him Satan. Why this change, if not to show that the 
mere shadow of scandal suffices to transform even a saint into an 
emissary of the evil one—that we have to be more on our guard 
against the devil in the disguise of tempting men than the devil 
in person. If our Lord so severely rebuked in St. Peter what was 
never intended in a wrong sense, but merely to deter Him from 
what the warmhearted apostle in the glow of enthusiasm deemed an 
unworthy and dishonorable death, what shall we say of those who 
not merely hinder souls from doing good, but positively lead them 
into evil—insinuate it to them—clothe it under an attractive garb— 
nay, study the art of seduction and boast of their skill in practising 
it. Our Lord tells that if our eye scandalizes us we are to pluck it 
out, and if our foot scandalizes us we are to cut it off (Matt. 
xviii. 9). We must not permit our nearest and dearest to lead us 
into evil. They thereby do us the grossest wrong; they become our 
worst enemies—those “of our own household.” A serpent that 
winds itself into our bosom is more to be dreaded than one that lies 
hissing and curling in the grass. The wolf is most dangerous when 
hidden under sheep’s clothing. We can hardly conceive a greater 
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wrong done to a neighbor than poisoning the sources whence he I 
draws his food and drink, or fiendishly introducing into his house ; 
the germs of pestilence or disease, yet this is what they do who by } 
word, writing, or conduct are instrumental in bringing moral disease i+ 
and death to their fellow-men. With reason indeed did our Lord 
exclaim “ Wo to the world because of scandals.” But with far 
greater reason did He add, “ Wo to the man by whom scandal 
cometh ” (Matt. xviii. 7). For great as is the wrong done to God a 
and his neighbor, greater still is the injury he does to himself. To 
understand this better remember that scandal is a sin that never 
dies. It spreads and multiplies like fire and plague. Though ap- 
parently and in name one sin, yet in its consequences, it is legion. 1 
| Two hundred years after Jeroboam’s death the sins of idolatry 
| committed by the kings and people of Israel are called in Scriptures / 
| the sins of Jeroboam because he had originated the scandal by being a 
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the first to erect and worship idols. The sins of those who rent the H | 
mystic body of Christ and tore His seamless garment three cen- 5 
turies ago; the sins of Luther and Calvin and Knox in raising the By 


standard of revolt in the Kingdom of God still live and bear daily 
fruit in the countless evils that afflict divided Christendom to- 
day. Immodest and irreligious books, bad songs, wicked jests and 
stories find their way and get scattered and told in regions unknown 
to and unheard of by their authors. The wind carries the soit, 
flossy down of the thistle, yet when it falls to the ground it will 
root and grow up a coarse, cruel plant, aye, and each silvery dart 
will reproduce itself a hundredfold. So with words and deeds of 
scandal. Each one produced a great crop of sins, springing up God 
only knows when and where. None can tell how far their bad in- 
fluence reaches, or into what soil they fall. The guileless youth 
you first taught some forbidden deed has conveyed, perhaps, the 
lesson to many others, who again communicated it in their turn 
The virtuous maiden you may have robbed of honor and modesty 
has become a net of perdition—a snare of evil. And now I ask 
who can picture the storm of wrath fast and surely gathering in the 
Divine Mind against the guilty originators of these scandals? It 
may seem hard to fasten on one person the evils that he neither 
intends nor foresees, but it is just, because he ought to foresee. And 
if by human law—the echo of the divine—a man who fires a powder 
magazine, shoots at random in the public street, or puts a dangerous 
weapon into the hands of a madman or a child is justly held re- 
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sponsible for the consequences of his deed, think you that God will 
deal less severely with those who cast the seeds of spiritual death 
and desolation broadcast over the world? The moral laws, like those 
of nature, can not be infringed with impunity. Fire spreads and 
burns and water rushes forth and drowns, even though it seems a 
small affair to cast a lighted match on a building or leave a reservoir 
carelessly unprotected. Listen to the sentence pronouncd by Moses 
against those who would lead the people away from God and their 
religion: ‘If thy brother or thy son or thy daughter or the wife 
that is in thy bosom or thy friend whom thou lovest as thy own soul 
would persuade thee secretly, saying, Let us go, and serve strange 
gods which thou knowest not nor thy fathers, consent not to him, 
hear him not, neither let thy eye spare him to pity and conceal him, 
but thou shalt presently put him to death. Let thy hand be first 
upon him and afterwards the hands of all the people. With stones 
shall he be stoned to death, because he would have withdrawn thee 
from the Lord thy God” (Deut. xiii. 6, etc.). This is a hard say- 
ing, like so many others in the Bible, but truth and the lesson it 
teaches are hard at all times. We exterminate pitilessly vermin and 
weeds lest they spread and destroy our gardens and crops; so would 
the Jews act toward the destroyers of the garden of the then narrow 
kingdom of the true God. 

With St. Paul we may say, “ Now all these things happened to 
them in figure: and they are written for our correction” (I. Cor. 
x. 11). They are but types and shadows of the eternal death await- 
ing unrepentant scandal givers in the world to come. One dread 
peculiarity of this sin, and which makes effectual repentance so hard, 
is the moral impossibility of undoing the evils it gives rise to—all 
which, as far as possible, we are bound to repair. We may grieve 
for it and confess it, but how make amends for the damage already 
done—how recall to grace the souls we led astray—how stem the 
tide of evils that our baneful influence let loose? 

Berengarius, who was the first public teacher to deny the real 
presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, happily retracted his error, 
confessed, and did penance for his sin. It is said, however, that on 
his death-bed he was heard to say, “ For the pardon of my own 
personal sins I fear not—I trust in the mercy of God; but of the 
pardon of the sins caused in others by my writings and teachings 
who will assure me?” For though in the present order of things 
it must be that scandals come yet, “ wo to the man by whom they 
come.” 
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Conclusion. —Let me, therefore, in conclusion exhort you to avoid, 
even as you would death itself, drawing innocent souls into sin by 
any deed, word, or look of yours. Beyond every evil shrink from 
grieving the Saviour’s heart by thus scandalizing “ these his little 
ones.” “Tis bad enough to ruin one’s own soul and contract the 
guilt and punishment of personal sin, but beware of burdening your 
conscience with the sins of others. Should we hitherto have had the 
misfortune of placing this stumbling block of scandal in the paths 
of others, let us endeavor during this holy season of mercy and 
reconciliation to undo and repair the evil. After sincerely confess- 
ing and doing penance for our sins, let us, by lifelong good example, 
make amends for our past bad deeds. A good, well-ordered life is 
a protest against and a standing atonement for a previous bad one. 
King David, after the public scandal he had given to his people, not 
only publicly confessed his sin, but by subsequent good conduct and 
the edification he gave, and the crusade he carried on against evil, 
brought back many others to the path of righteousness. “I will 
teach the unjust thy ways and the wicked shall be converted to 
thee’? (Ps. 1. 15). Good example, I repeat, is the best and indeed 
the only reparation we can make for scandal. It is a silent apology 
for the evil we have done. It is a living sermon that works more 
good and goes straighter to the heart than the loudest and most 
fervid protestations. It can be preached at all times and in all 
places—in the home and in the workshop, in the church and on the 
street. Let those, therefore, whose incessant wrangling, drunken- 
ness, debauchery, and neglect of all personal and public duty spread 
moral ruin and misery around them, now, by mutual forbearance, 
sobriety, decency of life, and fidelity to duty make amends for past 
misconduct. Let those whose conversation savored before of un- 
belief, of lewdness, of blasphemy, now act and talk as becomes those 
who make profession of our holy religion. Let all, in short, in the 
words of St. Paul, who have hitherto to their own and others’ 
wrong “ yielded their members to serve uncleanness and iniquity, 
unto iniquity now yield their members to serve justice, unto sancti- 
fication”’ (Rom. vi. 19). Thus by exhortation and good example 
shall we be enabled to repair the wrong done to God and our neigh- 
bor and ward off from ourselves the dreadful consequences follow- 
ing long persistence in the sin of scandal. 
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VI. SINS OF THE TONGUE. 


“Tf any man think himself to be religious, not bridling his tongue, but 
deceiving his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” —Eph. v., James i. 26, 

“ Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.”—Gospel of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The voices raising hosannas to-day in praise 
of Christ shriek out for His blood on Friday next. Tongue greatest gift 
of God; but abused, one of the worst instruments of sin. Of its many 
forms let us dwell chiefly on calumny and detraction. 

I. What these two sins are and how they differ. Calumny never 
lawful, because a lie. Permissible, and when, to disclose secret sins. 

II. Involve violation of the two great precepts of justice and charity 
alike. Scripture references. History of recent wars. Church victim of 
slander. Often assumes garb of religion. Pharisees. 

III. Slanderers like vultures. Bound to repair injury done. How 
slander spreads. The thistle. 

Conclusion.—Easiest way to avoid sins of tongue 1s to practise great 
law of charity. Our Lord indulgent to sinners, but severe toward 
Pharisees. St. Augustine. Have kind thoughts, and you will not speak 
unjustly. 

The very same voices that ring out to-day hosannas and blessings 
to the Son of David will, in a few days, shriek out hoarsely for 
His blood. This swift uncalled-for change of sentiment appears 
to us inexplicable. But I ask, is it unusual in our day, to hear 
the same voices raised in prayer to praise and bless God and shortly 
after used to curse and blaspheme His holy name? During this 
holy season of Lent we are dealing with certain phases of mortal 
sin. Let us ponder on some of these into which we are led by the 
abuse of the organs of speech. Of the many gifts of God to man, 
that of being able to communicate with his fellow-man by word of 
mouth is one of the greatest. Imagine what a silent and speechless 
world would mean. By means of this great vehicle of thought and 
feeling we can manifest our mental and bodily wants, console and 
instruct one another, and sing out in united concert the praise of our 
common Creator. It is, in fact, the source of at least one-half the 
comforts, joys and pleasures of life. But as in every other instance, 
the greater the gift, the greater in proportion is its abuse. That 
tongue meant by God to be the instrument of so much good be- 
comes, through man’s abuse of it, the source of irreparable evils. 
Instead of being the channel of truth, virtue and good counsel, it 
is employed to spread abroad error, vice and libertinage. Instead 


of promoting good feeling, friendship and love, it not unfrequently 
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sows broadcast hatred, dissension, and slander. Its abuse has not 
only ranged individuals in hostile ranks, but even plunged nations 
into the deadliest strife. A bad press—and who can sum up the 
evils for which it is answerable?—is but another expression for a 
bad tongue. To such an extent is it abused, that St. James hesitates 
aot to call it “a fire, a world of iniquity.” The giving free rein 
to an unbridled tongue is like being possessed by a whole legion of 
devils; there being hardly a virtue that this unruly member, when 
left uncontrolled, does not wound. By calumny, it wounds justice; 
by detraction, charity; by falsehood, truth; by profanity, religion; 
by obscene language, purity. The rapidity and ease wherewith 
sinful habits resulting from the free use of a bad tongue are con- 
tracted render it one of the most destructive agents for evil in the 
wide, wicked world around us, and make its correction one of the 
most urgent duties of the Christian life. As the various sins it 
gives rise to are too numerous to be dealt with in a single discourse, 
we shall confine our attention to the two most prominent among 
them—I mean calumny and detraction. 

I. Though usually confounded, these two sins are in reality 
distinct—calumny being the false imputation to another of a crime 
of which he is innocent; whereas detraction is speaking ill of a 
person in his absence without just cause, even though what we say 
is true. To say, for example, that a person was guilty of a heinous 
sin, knowing him to be innocent; to exaggerate his faults; to con- 
strue into a habitual vice what we know to be only an occasional 
weakness, are all gross calumnious assertions that are not only 
violations of the known truth, but, as you will presently hear, in- 
fringements of justice and charity as well. Hence calumny is never, 
under any circumstances, lawful, because always implying an in- 
fraction of the truth. No motive, even the most perfect—were it to 
save a parent from the gallows or redeem a lost soul—can justify 
a deliberate lie; how much less, then, when it injures a neighbor 
in what is dearest to him on earth—his good name. Neither is de- 
traction, properly so called, ever justifiable. For although under 
circumstances it may be right, perhaps obligatory, to disclose an- 
other’s secret faults, e. g., when duty and charity demand their re- 
pression and correction; as also in cases wherein maintenance of 
the common good and our own good name require it; still this is 
quite a different thing from what is generally and rightly meant by 
speaking ill of the absent without adequate cause—exaggerating their 
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faults, putting a wrong construction on their most indifferent acts, 
attributing to bad or unworthy motives the good they do, all which 
and the many other forms that detraction assumes are vile, wicked 
and uncharitable practices—gross violations of the great law of love 
that tells us never to say, do or think of another what we should 
not, under similar circumstances wish them to think, do, or say of us. 
To rob another, therefore, unjustly of his good name or repute, 
either directly by openly stating what we have no right to, be the 
matter spoken true or false, or indirectly by affected though assent- 
ing silence, significant hints and the many other ways well known 
to those skilled in this diabolical art, is always sinful, and frequently 
mortally so. Of course, if the matter alluded to be trivial, or no 
wrong impression left on the minds of those listening to us, the sin 
is light or venial, otherwise it is grave; due consent and advertence 
accompanying it. It is to be observed, however, that in such a 
delicate matter as that of character, good name or repute, few 
damaging words can be said that are really of a trivial nature, 
especially if one’s position in life is public or prominent. To accuse 
a person of telling a lie, or of an overfondness for drink, are often 
regarded as light and unimportant, yet divines tell us that to call 
an ecclesiastic or a religious a liar or a drunkard are undoubtedly 
grave sins, because involving the scandal of an entire neighbor- 
hood and the reputation of a whole class or community. In like 
manner to say that a merchant, all whose hopes of success depend 
upon his character for honesty, is a cheat or a rogue, to throw out 
a hint that casts a slur on a woman’s fair fame. Again to say what 
would unjustly deprive a servant of a situation, a shopkeeper of 
his customers, an accused person of a fair trial, though often re- 
garded as light, viewed in themselves and apart from the circum- 
stances under which they were uttered, are, notwithstanding, grievous 
sins, involving great wrongs and entailing besides the indispensable 
obligation of repairing the evil done to the victims of the slander. 
II. And although their very commonness, even among re- 
ligious persons, makes these sins little thought of, still withal they 
cease not to be great destroyers of souls. To be convinced of this, 
ponder on the evils they involve and give rise to. In the first place, 
they involve a flagrant violation of the natural moral law in being 
opposed to the great natural precepts of justice and charity alike— 
justice, for not only does this virtue require us to deal fairly toward 
our neighbor in matters of property, but also requires that we 
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should respect or, at least, refrain from wounding his feelings, his 
character and his good name. If we shrink from the bare mention 
of cheating, theft and robbery, and justly call for condign punish- 
ment on their perpetrators, shall we ourselves feel no scruple in 
cheating a man of what is due to his character—stealing from him 
by our slanderous assertions his peace of mind and robbing a harm- 
less fellow-creature of his or her fair fame? If, I repeat, we respect 
the rights of property, fading and perishable as they are, shall we 
deem of no account the sublimer rights and possessions of the heart, 
if we shrink at the bare thought of robbing him of his gold and 
silver, shall we regard it as a trifle to deprive him of that jewel of 
priceless worth, a good name and fair repute? Charity, too, for 
what deeper wound can we inflict on a fellow-creature, what grosser 
violation of the law that bids us never to do to another what we 
should not wish them to do to us than to tarnish by a calumnious 
lie or unjustifiable disclosure the reputation that, by all self-respect- 
ing persons, is held of higher account than anything else in this 
life? I do not speak of those who, by open scandalous living, have 
forfeited their right to good name and repute, though even in this 
case charity and decency would suggest veiling rather than ex- 
posure; but of those who still claim, and have a right to claim, the 
esteem and regard of their fellow-men. Men were made and in- 
tended by God to live together in peace, harmony, mutual tolera- 
tion and good-will. Calumny—slander in its endless forms—aims at 
destroying the very basis of social life and order. The slanderer is 
the curse of every community that harbors him. “ Their throat,” 
says St. Paul of the class, and quoting the Old Testament, “is an 
open sepulchre; with their tongues they have dealt deceitfully.” 
“The venom of asps is under their lips.”” “ Destruction and misery 
in their ways” (Rom. iii. 13). “Ifa serpent bite in silence, he is 
nothing better that backbiteth secretly” (Eccles. x. 11). “ The 
whisperer and the double-tongued,” says Solomon, “is accursed 
for he hath troubled many that were at peace 
his tongue hath disquieted many and scattered them from nation 
to nation . . . it hath destroyed the stone cities of the rich 
and hath overthrown the houses of great men . . . it hath 
cut in pieces the forces of people and undone strong nations. , 
He that hearkeneth to it shall never have rest, neither shall he 
have a friend on whom he may repose. . . . The talebearer 
shall defile his own soul and be hated by all” (Ecclus. xxi. 31). 
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No wonder St. Paul classes talebearers and slanderers with thieves 
and murderers. Indeed, they are all three together—thieves, be- 
cause they steal from men and women their trusting friends, their 
good name and peace of mind; murderers, of peace, of friendship, 
of reputation, and if they have not committed murder in the litera] 
sense of the term, their venomous and malignant stories have not 
unfrequently led to it. Look at the wars that have desolated the 
earth and exterminated or demoralized whole nations. Follow dis- 
passionately the war story unrolled under our own eyes in our own 
day—the wholesale slaughter, the malignant passions unchained, 
the misery resulting and yet to come; read carefully through the 
sad pages of history just closed, and you will find that slander was 
at the back of all; that venomous tongues and venomous pens gave 
rise to the melancholy events they record. Going farther back, we 
may say that the persecutions suffered by the Catholic Church for 
some three hundred years are traceable to the same. History 
during that period in this country was but a huge slander against 
the “ bride of Christ,” an organized “ conspiracy against the truth.” 
One deplorable circumstance attending these vices is that they 
often assume the garb and use the language of religion—zeal 
for the maintenance and promotion of God’s glory on earth. The 
Pharisees were the saints of their day—yet we know to what lengths 
they went in slandering Christ. They finally dragged Him before 
the judgment seat of Pilate with the foul and murderous purpose 
of having Him condemned to death; they suborned false witnesses 
against Him; yet all the time they were zealous for the law; they 
would not eat with unwashed hands; they saw in our Lord’s re- 
storing sight to a blind man a profanation of the Sabbath. This 
surely is often the case with slanderers “who strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel;” payin tithe of mint and cumin to the 
neglect of the far weightier matters of the law—yjustice, mercy, purity, 
and truth.” This spirit is utterly inconsistent with genuine zeal 
and piety. Truly good souls know that the eighth commandment 
is as binding as any other, and that in the words of St. James; 
“Tf any man think himself to be religious, not bridling his tongue, 
but deceiving his own heart, this man’s religion is vain” (James 
i. 26). “ Judge not that you may not be judged, for with what meas- 
ure you mete it shall be measured to you again” (Matt. vii. 2). 
Alas! there are many in whom the habit of detraction and un- 
charitableness, if not of slander, has become so deeply rooted that 
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their chief aim in life seems to be to find out and discuss the sins 
and shortcomings of their neighbors. Sharks are said to follow a 
ship in which there is any one dead or dying. Vultures or other 
unclean birds of prey will scent and fly to a putrid and decayed 
carcass. So in society, slanderers will pass over or ignore what 
is good and generous in the character of others to batten on what 
is evil, or wears the appearance of evil—revelling, so to say, in 
moral rottenness and decay. 

Slanderers being, as was observed, thieves, morally speaking, 
are like them, bound to restitution. Now this is a point that few 
seem to understand, but let us not be deceived. A person who 
tells an injuriously calumnious lie of another can no more be 
forgiven till he has retracted the slander than the man who holds 
in his possession ill-gotten goods and refuses to give them up. 
Even if what we say be true, yet if we disclose the secret sins of 
others without any justifiable grounds, we are bound to make 


reparation by speaking well of them to the same extent that we 


did evil; but should we have uttered or published damaging false- 
hoods against them, we must drink the bitter cup of withdrawal to 
the very dregs—retract on oath, if needful, our false and slander- 
ous statements, else there is no place for us in the kingdom of 
heaven. This is a duty from which no human power can dispense 
us. It may seem a hard duty; but it falls far short of undoing the 
evils caused by circulating a false or injurious report. A word once 
spoken flies irrevocably—speeds away on the wings of the wind; 
is whispered about and exaggerated perhaps beyond recognition. 
How stop or restrain so many licentious tongues? 

A story is told of a wise man who opened the eyes of a notorious 
scandal-spreading woman. Giving her the downy head of a thistle, 
he told her to go and scatter its seeds. She did so. Now, said he, 
go and gather them all up again. Alas, said she, I can not—the 
wind has carried them, one by one, I don’t know where. That is 
exactly what has happened with your words of slander. They are 
scattered broadcast, and you can not recall them even if you would. 
Go, slander no more. 

There is only one means of shunning the pitfalls to which 
calumny and detraction lead, and that is the golden rule of charity: 
“Never to say of another what, under similar circumstances, we 
should not wish them to say of us.” Surely, we have enough to 
answer for without involving ourselves in the sins of others. God 
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knows how much we all stand in need of the Divine mercy anq 
forbearance. As we all trust to have mercy dealt out to us when 
the day of final reckoning comes round, let us merit this favor by 
showing mercy to others now. We must be merciful in our re. 
marks; merciful in our criticisms; just and charitable in our con- 
versations ; endeavoring at all times to stifle the tendency in our 
nature to exaggerate the faults and misrepresent the conduct and 
motives of others. It is singular that our Lord always reserved 
His harshest words for those who spoke and judged severely of 
their neighbor. He spoke kindly and gently to the sinful woman 
at the well. He pardoned the poor creature caught in the very act 
of adultery, and confounded her accusers by writing their own 
sins on the ground. He spoke of the repentant publican in terms 
of eulogy. Whereas for the hypocritical scribes and pharisees that 
were ever seeing “motes in the eyes of their neighbor, regardless 
of the beam in their own,” He had only words of condemnation 
and reproach. Such, indeed, is the horror wherewith God would 
inspire us for all that savors of calumny and detraction that He 
counsels us in Scripture not even to hearken or give ear there- 


unto. ‘“ My son, fear the Lord, and have nothing to do with de- 
tractors.” . . . ‘ Hedge in thy ears with thorns, that they hear 
not a wicked word.” . . . “Hast thou heard a word against 


thy neighbor, then let it die within thee.” 

Such was the horror that St. Augustine entertained for back- 
biting and slander that he had written up in large characters over 
the door of his dining-hall the words, “If any one speak ill of the 
absent let him know that he is forbidden access to this table.” 
And if any one presumed to infringe the rules, he would boldly de- 
clare that unless the conversation changed he would either efface 
these lies or quit the table. We may not have the moral courage 
of this great saint; but we can at least banish slander and evil 
speaking from our own lips. The best remedy for evil speaking 
is to avoid evil thinking—for “ Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh ” (Matt. xii. 32). “ A good man out of a good 
treasure bringeth forth good things” (Matt. xii. 35). Keep evil 
thoughts from the heart, and no evil words will escape from the 
mouth. Speech is but thought expressed. Let us use well the 
powers of thinking and will, and rest assured God’s great gift of 
speech will not be abused. ‘ The mouth of the just shall meditate 
wisdom and his tongue shall speak judgment ” (Ps. xxxvi. 30). 
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VII. CurIst, THE VICTIM OF SIN. 


SERMON FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 


“ But he was wounded for our iniquities, he was bruised for our sins: the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his bruises we are healed.” — 


Isa. liii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The sufferings and death of Christ as they occurred in 
Jerusalem nineteen hundred years ago. tr. The procession through the 
city. Calvary. The stripping. Last cry and death. 2. What made 
this event so extraordinary. Authorities, civil and religious, judges, 
priests, people, all moved and perturbed. Why? Who the criminal? 
What his misdeeds? 

Il. The Passion to-day, after the lapse of so many centuries, lives 
in minds and hearts of best of mankind. The Jewish state and Roman 
empires no more. Rome and Jerusalem as they were then have 
perished. Christ enthroned in very heart of great empires. Jews 
witnesses to truth. 

Ill. Who, then, was the victim of the Passion? Was he really man? 
or God? or both? He was truly man. He was truly God; as both He 
was the Divine Victim for our sins. 

IV. Why the excess of His suffering? Why the scandal of the 
cross? There is but one answer—Love. 


Some nineteen centuries ago, on the day when the events 
told in the narrative so solemnly recited in to-day’s offices took 
place, Jerusalem presented a sad spectacle to a stranger entering 
her gates. The whole city in commotion—tumult and uproar every- 
where. And why? Because of an execution that was about to 
be carried out. A weary, blood-stained, emaciated figure is seen 
staggering under a heavy cross, followed by a howling mob, 
goading on the soldiers to renewed acts of cruelty toward the 
criminal in their charge. Though in the prime of life, and with 
traces of impressive dignity if not of majesty in His person, yet 
all semblance of youthful vigor, energy, and beauty seemed trodden 
out of Him, so that He looked a mere mangled wreck of manhood. 
On His head was a woven circlet of long, sharp thorns pressed 
deeply in with fiendish cruelty, the blood streaming over His brow 
and neck, His eyes bloodshot and weary, ineffable woe and sadness 
pictured in His countenance, as He vainly looked round for a glance 
of pity or sympathy in the savage mob that followed. But they only 
trod and trampled on one another in their eagerness to hurl yells 
of blasphemy, rage, and obscenity into His ears. The procession 
wends its way to a little hillock just outside the great Herodian 
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walls of the town as it then was. It was a foul-smelling, hideous 
spot, associated with all the dread accompaniments of a place given 
over to the execution and hasty burial of criminals, as its name 
Calvary denotes. The object of the popular rage is stripped of the 
few articles of clothing left on Him, stretched out upon the knotty 
cross—an instrument of torture reserved for the most degraded 
criminals—rough, long nails are driven through his hands and 
feet, the gibbet is slowly raised, dragged quickly along for a few 
paces and then thrust with a violent jerk into the hole prepared 
to receive it. The sixth hour had now come round. The closing 
scene of this drama of blood was drawing near. It had been 
going on all the preceding night, beginning with His betrayal by 
a disciple friend; at the close of hours spent in the deepest anguish 
and desolation of soul praying to His God—so deep indeed that 
great drops of blood oozed from His pores the while. He had been 
dragged about from one tribunal to another—buffetted, spat upon, 
scourged, and otherwise maltreated as you have heard. The end 
is nearing. A deadly silence, broken only by occasional jeers and 
taunts of the dwindling mob, reigns, whilst a strange, sickly haze, 
deepening into utter darkness, spreads over the hill and deep sur- 
rounding valleys. At length toward the ninth hour, a cry—the last 
of a few feebly muttered phrases—comes from the lips of the central 
figure on the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” and He expires. Strange events were meanwhile in 
progress—the great veil of the very temple he was accused of con- 
spiring to destroy, separating the Holy of Holies from the outer 
part, was rent—people long dead and buried were seen walking 
about the streets. Evidently, He was no ordinary criminal like the 
two coarse, brutal thieves still lingering in life beside His dead 
body. Nay, one of them had recognized and confessed Him in- 
nocent, and had been strangely promised a place with Him in 
Paradise. 

The death of a criminal on Calvary was of common occurrence; 
but this was an exceptional case. The entire city in a frenzy— 
the civil and religious authorities of the day, Jewish and Roman— 
perturbed beyond measure. What could it mean? The pagan 
governor, a Roman called Pontius Pilate, had been compelled by 
the enraged rabble to condemn Him, though convinced of His in- 
nocence, and anxious to save Him. Pilate’s wife, it is true, had 
pleaded with her husband in His behalf owing to a strange dream 
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she had had concerning Him. The privilege of mercy in favor of a 
prisoner on occasion of the Pasch, the Jews and their leaders would 
not accept in His behalf, according it rather to a notorious thief and 
murderer named Barabbas. They clamor out loudly for His cruci- 
fixion; and pray that His blood may rest “on them and on their 
children.” Pilate had thought to clear his conscience of a mis- 
carriage of justice by publicly washing his hands of the blood of 
an innocent man, but ends in yielding Him to their rage and 
cruelty. 

Who was this man Jesus? the stranger might well ask. What 
was His crime? How had He grown so suddenly unpopular? A 
few days before He had been led in solemn pomp through these 
same streets, strewn with palms and flowers and the garments of 
the jubilant throngs now clamoring for His blood. They sang their 
glad hosannas and greeted Him as Son of David—who would 
bring back the glories of the reign of the Shepherd King and his 
son Solomon. Whence the change? Had He turned rebel, robber, 
or assassin meanwhile? No; though opinions varied as to His 
teachings, yet even His bitterest enemies when challenged, could 
not “convince Him of sin.” His history was not unknown. A 
few years before He had emerged from the obscurity of a Galilean 
village to teach and preach a new and strange doctrine. None 
could entrap Him in speech. He spoke such words of wisdom 
and with such force and unction that the like was never heard be- 
fore. He told His followers to return good for evil, blessing for 
cursing, to love even their enemies; not the old and fashionable 
doctrine of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ”—that 
there was something higher and better worth living for in life than 
power and wealth—that honest and blameless poverty was neither 
a misfortune nor a crime. The poor loved Him, hung upon His 
lips when He talked, followed Him to the desert and the hills and 
the sea—forgot the necessity of food and drink in their eagerness 
to hear Him. He fed thousands of them by strangely multiplying 
a few loaves and fishes; he cured their sick, healed their lepers, 
restored their deaf, dumb, and blind to speech and hearing and 
sight. Nay, in Bethany on the hills beyond, He had called forth 
to life a man named Lazarus, who for days had lain rotting in the 
grave. He had neither house nor fixed means of support, apart 
from His mother’s house in Nazareth. “ Birds and beasts,’’ He 
used to say, “had their nests and fairs,” but the Son of Man, as 
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he described Himself, had not a stone whereon to lay His head, 
He often withdrew, for days together, to grotto and hill and the 
wild, to fast and pray. “ He fulfilled all justice,” did “all things 
well,” the people said. What, then, was His crime? Why, then, 
the angry cries of the multitude as of wild beasts hungering for 
their prey? Nobody could tell. Vague charges were afloat that 
He had talked of being a King and founding a kingdom that should 
last to the end of the world—built on a rock, against which the 
waves of time and powers of hell should surge in vain; and that He 
had said when questioned, that for “ this He came into the world;” 
but had not Herod clad Him in a fool’s robe in derision thereof? 
Did not the Roman soldiery gibe and jeer Him as He sat arrayed 
in a purple rag, with a reed in His hand and a crown of thorns 
on His head, and salute Him ‘with “ Hail, King of the Jews!”? 
Had He not carried the ludicrous inscription “ King of the Jews” 
nailed over the cross on which He hung? It was said he had 
threatened to pull down and build up within three days the great 
temple of Jerusalem—the pride of city and nation alike. But 
surely harmless folly is not so hardly dealt with in the East. Why 
this outburst of fiendish cruelty for a cause so trivial? No ox led 
to the slaughter is treated thus. It looks exactly as if He were the 
sore-tried victim seen in prophetic vision ages before. “The man 
of sorrows ”—“a worm and no man ”’—“ the reproach of men and 
the outcast of the people.’’ From the sole of His feet to the crown 
of His head there is no soundness left in Him. “ All that saw me 
have laughed me to scorn; they have spoken with the lips and 
wagged the head . . . they have dug my hands and feet 

they have numbered all my bones . . . they parted 
my garments among them and upon my vesture they cast lots” 
(Ps. xxi.). 

II. Upward of nineteen centuries have rolled by, Jerusalem 
has been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt. Not a stone of the 
temple or city that witnessed the tragedy recorded to-day now 
stands above ground—the great Roman empire that made its strong 
arm felt in East and West alike has perished; yet the story of the 
sufferings and death of Christ lives on. It is told in every spoken 
tongue, in every clime—in continents unknown and undiscovered 
when the events it records took place. Strong men, tender women, 
and little children gather round to hear the old, old story told over 
and over again of how the young Jewish teacher was slain so 
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cruelly and so wrongfully by His own people—the people He loved, 
the race He sprang from, and which now exiled in every land, 
without a city, a temple, or a country they can call their own, bear 
living witness to the truth of the story, and the sin of their fathers 
who cried out for “ His blood to be upon them and upon their 
children.” It has an undying interest for all—kings and peasants, 
rich and poor, lettered and unlettered. It has a poetry, a music, 
a drama, a literature, a philosophy all its own. The last seven 
words that Christ spoke from the cross pierce the heart and move 
to pity and tears as no others do—they form the sources 
whence streams of eloquence have flown, yet their depth and 
meaning are not yet exhausted. Their author wrote no 
book, wielded no sword, founded no sect nor school of thought, 
initiated no secret mysteries, yet He is the greatest moral 
power in the world to-day. He lives and throbs in the minds and 
hearts and feelings of the most advanced and cultured races of the 
age. Nay, in distant Rome, by Tiber’s stream, a venerable old man 
rules in His name in the very centre and capital of the mighty 
empire that lorded over the civilized world when Christ lived and 
died, whose minion Pontius Pilate signed His death warrant, and 
whose soldiers carried it out. He claims to rule in Christ’s name 
over every inch of territory where men live—imposes laws binding 
on the conscience in His name, and is respectfully listened to and 
obeyed. Now, who was this being, the narratives of whose suffer- 
ings and death after the lapse of so many centuries fill such a 
large space in the minds and hearts of men to-day? Was he really 
man? Was He truly God? or both in one? Why the excess, the 
superabundance of His sufferings? Brethren, we are here to wit- 
ness to the truth of His double nature—that Christ was God and 
man—the Divine Victim that offered Himself a copious redemption 
or ransom for man’s sin, and that infinite love freely dictated the 
sacrifice. “ Oblatus est quia ipse voluit.”. The son of God who 
loved me and delivered himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20). “I lay 
down my life for my sheep,” He says. “ No man taketh it away 
from me; but I lay it down of myself, and I have power to lay it 
down and I have power to take it up again” (John x. 18). 

III. This twofold nature of the Divine Victim of our sins 
throws a flood of light on the events so dramatically brought to our 
memory to-day. 

1. He is man intensely and beautifully human. He does not belong 
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to another sphere. We are on the same plane of being; we fee| 
part and share in Him. Human blood flowed in His veins; human 
sympathies and yearnings filled His heart. He heard, and saw, 
and reasoned, and fancied, and loved, and pitied, and grew justly 
indignant at lying, hypocrisy, and wrongdoing as we do. He 
was born, it is true, supernaturally (as light is transmitted by a 
crystal vase) of a Virgin Mother, even as Adam, His prototype, 
came forth sinless and perfect from the virgin earth—yet He had a 
foster father, St. Joseph, whom He loved dearly; relatives and 
friends that held a place in His affection. He wept over the mis- 
fortunes of His country—lived, labored, and suffered for His 
people; loved them even in death—in His Passion when eye and 
ear were filled with the sad evidence of their fickleness, ingrati- 
tude, hatred and scorn. He loved His own sorrow-stricken Mother 
ag only an all perfect son can. Their parting as He hung in agony 
on the cross, and His commending her to the care of His favorite 
disciple John is the most touching incident in the exquisite story 
of His human life. Yes, brethren, “ The word was made flesh 
and dwelt amongst us” (John i.). “ Every spirit which confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God” (I. John iv. 2). 
Now, when “ The man Christ Jesus” (I. Tim. ii. 5) “ tempted in 
all things such as we are, without sin”’ (Heb. iv. 15) had reached 
the full perfection of manhood in all its beauty, strength, and 
energy—its mental and bodily powers fully developed, a spotless 
victim ready for sacrifice—He freely offered Himself up to His 
Eternal Father in atonement for our sins. “ Sacrifice and oblation 
thou wouldst not: but a body Thou hast fitted to me 

then said I, Behold I come” (Heb. x. 5, 7). 

2. But the victim of Calvary was more than human. He was 
Divine—He was God. “ The Lord of glory” whom His creatures 
crucified (I. Cor. ii. 8) was the word or uncreated wisdom that 
“was in the beginning with God and who was God (John i.). 
“Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
to God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant “ (Phil. 
ii. 6, 7). He Himself admitted by all to be morally perfect, and 
who claims to be “ The way, the truth, and the life,” says that He 
is one with the Father. “ Ego et pater unum sumus”’ (John x. 30). 
“Philippe qui videt me videt et patrem meum” (John xiv. 9), 
praised Peter for confessing and recognizing in His person 
“Christ the Son of the loving God.” The Church He founded 
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“to be the pillar and ground of truth” has ever upheld and wit- 
nessed to His Divinity and the choicest and bravest of her sons and 
daughters have shed their blood as martyrs in defense of it. He 
was not, therefore, a mere deified man immeasurably raised in 
stature above other men—not a being prior to the creation of the 
world; but one in nature and distinct only in person from Holy 
Ghost. ‘Deum verum de Deo vero.” 

3. It is the divinity of the victim that renders the sin offering of 
infinite worth. Many have died in defense of truth and right- 
eousness, for every great cause has its martyrs; but none can 
expiate or atone for sin. They may be victims, but they are finite. 
They can not pay the penalty of sin. They can not personate the 
race as Adam and Christ and wash human nature clean. They 
can not reconcile sinful man to sinless God. A creature may satisfy 
a creature, atone or expiate an offense to his equals, as in the case 
of criminals expiating by death or imprisonment their misdeeds. 
But sin is infinite in malice, as is He whom it offends. A higher 
order of atonement than human is required. Sin weighs heavily 
upon us all. From the beginning of the world men have sought 
to lighten the burden. All religions, true and false, attempted to 
reconcile conscience-stricken and sin-laden man with His offended 
Creator. Hence they all had _ sacrifices—victims—sin offerings. 
They saw the enormity of human guilt, but could not provide a 
worthy holocaust. Only a divine victim can offer perfect atone- 
ment to God outraged by sin. Christ as Divine Victim can not 
suffer in His Godhead; but He can in the human nature He has as- 
sumed. The weird story of the Passion is cleared up in the thought 
that the sufferer is God made man. The darkness over the earth, 
the rent rocks, the open graves attest the sympathy of nature with 
its suffering God; and drew from the centurion in command of 
the soldiers at the crucifixion the words “ Indeed this was the Son 
of God” (Matt. xxvii. 54). “ Iniquitates nostras ipse portavit.” 


‘He is the Divine Victim or rather High Priest and Victim “ Who his 


own self bore our sins in his body upon the tree” (II. Peter ii. 24). 
The Mediator of the New Testament—the sprinkling of whose blood 
speaketh better than that of Abel (Heb. xii. 24) in His sacrificial 
aspect. ‘The lamb slain from the beginning of the world.” All 
past religions with their sacrifices—particularly the divinely 
founded Jewish religion—find their solution and explanation herein. 
The Passion was the reality—the sacrifices of old, the shadows 
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and types—they were but relative and transitory, the Passion ab- 
solute, and renewed and continued in an unbloody manner in the 
Mass, permanent. Christ crucified is the centre of all religion, in 
Him meet the new order and the old. He is “the Alpha and 
Omega ”—“ the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” 
“Blessed are they that wash their robes in the blood of the lamb” 
(Apoc. xxii. 13, 14). Without reference to Him how meaningless 
was the Jewish Passover—kept up in memory of the departure from 
Egypt—when the blood of the “lamb without blemish ” sprinkled 
on the door posts saved the children of Israel from the destroying 
angel (Exod. xii. 7). 

How strange, nay inexplicable, seems the command given by God 
to Abraham to offer up his only and beloved son Isaac in cruel 
sacrifice, unless taken in conjunction with Christ carrying to Cal- 
vary the cross on which He was to be crucified. “ Take thy only 
begotten son Isaac, whom thou lovest . . . there thou shalt 
offer him for a holocaust on one of the mountains which I will 
shew thee . . . and he took the wood for the holocaust and 
laid it upon Isaac his son . . . and they went on together 
(Gen. xxii. 2-7) . . . a living picture of Christ the Divine Vic- 
tim bending under the weight of His cross, on which he was to die 
in atonement for sin. 

How senseless is the strange ceremony recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter of the book of Leviticus unless read in the light that streams 
from the Victim on the cross. “ After he (the hight priest) hath 
cleansed the sanctuary and the altar, then let him offer the living 
goat. And putting both hands upon his head, let him confess all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their offenses and sins and 
praying that they may light on his head, he shall turn him out into the 


desert” . . . figure of Christ abandoned by God and man, weighted 
with the sins of mankind, turned out from the city like an un- 
clean animal, to perish amongst criminals. “ Iniquitates nostras 


ipse portavit.” 

Again, how clear the meaning of the brazen serpent, raised up 
by Moses in the desert, to heal the plague-stricken Israelites who 
gazed on it; when put side by side with the cross raised in Calvary 
with the Divine Victim nailed to it. “They shall look on him 
whom they pierced ” (John xix. 37). “ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to myself” (John xii. 32). 

IV. Why, it may be asked, the excess of the Passion? Why the 
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needless sorrows? Why the sea of desolation it is so aptly com- 
pared to? Indeed, we may go further, and ask why should there 
be vicarious suffering at all? Why the innocent should be 
tormented for the guilty? Why should not each one singly pay 
the penalty of his own sins—just as he suffers if he breaks the laws 
of nature—perishes if he takes poison or blindly rushes into flood 
or fire? Here we touch upon two mysteries that the mind of man 
has never fathomed—the mystery of sin and the mystery of God’s 
infinite love for His perishing creatures. Sin, in some mysterious 
way, has poisoned our common nature at its source in Adam just 
as we see certain bodily diseases inherited and transmitted in whole 
tribes and families; and as for vicarious suffering, there is scarcely 
a human being, hardly a wife, or mother, or son, or child that is 
not under our very eyes paying the penalty of other peoples’ sins. 
“ Patres nostri peccaverunt.”’ “‘ Our fathers have sinned and we have 
borne their iniquities” (Lam. v. 7). We all as members of 
a sin-diseased race needed singly and collectively the cleansing 
virtue of the atoning blood of our sinless Redeemer. He who took 
our nature without sin as second head of the race “ became sin ”— 
became “‘ accursed and banished, like the scapegoat of old, for our 
saving.” 

God, it is true, in His Almighty wisdom and power, might have 
dispensed with redemption—might have saved the world without 
exacting the Passion of His Son as the price. We may be sure 
that of all possible ways He chose the best. And now we touch 
in the still deeper mystery of infinite love. “O felix culpa quae 
meruit talem ac tantum Redemptorem,” sings the Church in her 
office to-morrow. Why such unneeded and unmerited sufferings? 
There is only one answer—He loved us to excess, therefore did 
He suffer to excess. A single blow, a lash, a pang of His Sacred 
Heart, a drop of His precious blood, a sigh or throb of pain, mental 
or bodily, as being the act of a God and of infinite worth, would have 
sufficed to redeem a thousand worlds. But no! He would re- 
deem us superabundantly—“ Copiosa apud eum redemptio.” “In 
his love and in his pity he redeemed them ” (Is. Ixiii. 9). The story 
of the Passion is not merely of the payment of a debt—it is a story 
of “ plentiful redemption dictated by boundless love.” In this story 
you read “what is the breadth and length and height and depth” 
—the charity, i. e., love of Christ that surpasseth knowledge (Eph. 
iii. 18, 19). “ Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
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down his life for his friends” (John xv. 13). What overpowers 
the mind in viewing God’s works in nature and grace is their 
abundance, their vastness, their extent. Look at this realm of life 
around us. Survey the sky above us or the earth beneath us; but 
the love shown in the Passion is to many a positive scandal. “We 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews, indeed, a stumbling block 
and unto the Gentiles foolishness. But unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 

i of God ” (I. Cor. i. 23, 24). 

Brethren, let us who “ glory in the cross of Christ” at least re- 
turn love for love. ‘“ He loved me and delivered himself for me” 
(Gal. ii. 20). We can all say singly and separately as if each soul 
were the solitary object of His Passion and death. And so did 
each one of us by sin take part in nailing His body to the tree—in 
crucifying the Lord of glory. We have sinned one and all by every 
member of the body, every power of the soul, every feeling of the 
heart. Gathered round the cross to-day let us make it a sacred 
duty to love Him “ Who hath first loved us” (I. John iv. to), 
“for the charity of Christ presseth us” (II. Cor. v. 14). Let us 
repent bitterly of our past sins—live in peace and love with God, 
our Redeemer, our Saviour. With St. Paul let us say: “I live, now 
not I; but Christ liveth in me . . . in the faith of the Son of 
God who loved me and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20). 





WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


VI. SeEtLF-ContTROL. 





Our present subject is one of much importance, as most of the vir- 
tues we possess manifest themselves by acts of self-control. If the 
passions and impulses of our being be allowed, uncurbed, to wander 
as they will, the freedom of morality from that time is lost, and we 
become the veriest servitors to the most dominant and cruel emo- 
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tions. In order to make it possible for us to conquer our blind im- 
pulses and thereby show that we are not one with the brute creation, 
we must be strong in the exercise of the virtue of self-control. The 
Scripture says, “ He who conquereth himself is greater than he who 
taketh a city.” 

Self-discipline is the act of curbing our passions, emotions, and 
unruly desires; and it is needless to say that the vast number of 
crimes and vices that now disgrace society at large and deface the 
pages of the history of bygone times would have had no existence 
had people wisely adopted the exercise of self-restraint, which, after 
all, is but another name for courage. Control of self, discipline of 
self, respect for self when continuously followed, become for us 
fixed habits, whence arises a massive character compounded of vir- 
tue, purity, and moderation. Habits of self-control bring about a 
moral drill which is fundamental in building up character, because 
it introduces order and system into everyday life. A young man 
who is capable of governing himself will always rely on himself; 
his entire thoughts and actions are under the tutelage and control of 
his great internal adviser, Conscience—they must obey when it com- 
mands. An English writer of much erudition and experience says, 
“Tn the supremacy of self-control consists one of the perfections of 
ideal man. Not to be impulsive, not to be spurred hither and thither 
by each desire that in turn comes uppermost—but to be self-re- 
strained, self-balanced—that is what education, moral education, at 
least, strives to produce.’ The different schools for moral training 
where control of self should be taught and practised are, first, in 
the home circle, under the wise and watchful supervision of the 
parents ; then in the classroom, where it should go hand in hand with 
the usual acquirements of learning, and, lastly, in the world, where 
this virtue will find ample opportunities for unfolding itself. Where 
self-restraint is best taught, there it is least felt, for it is a virtue, 
which can be gently and gradually instilled, and which unconsciously 
forms and crystallizes into habit. Although one may be constitu- 
tionally prone to certain evil and debasing propensities, yet the sub- 
mission to them or the ruling of them depends upon the will power. 
We can train and habituate ourselves to patient endurance; we can 
force a calmness of manner when difficulties and troubles arise, or 
we can give ourselves up to fault finding and mental disturbance on 
the slightest occasion. It is in our power to magnify small faults 
and to minimize great advantages as they come to us; so it remains 
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with us to educate our minds and thoughts to habits tending towarq 
happiness, or to fall into the opposite ones of a morbid nature. Yoy 
can not but be convinced that the custom of always looking at things 
on their brightest sides brings an ample reward of its own, and this 
cheerful and hopeful disposition spreads joy among all around ys, 
The religious life of a young man shows very markedly the resy} 
of self-control. He finds himself capable of observing a temperancé 
in all matters, in every one of his actions, and the watchfulness he 
preserves over himself constantly impels him to do what is right 
and just and to avoid what is evil; he is faithful and reliable at al] 
times and never tires in fulfilling his just obligations. 

Persons engaged in the various worldly avocations which demand 
their constant daily attention must be aware, in fact, very much con- 
vinced, of the need there is for rule and system to carry on their 
affairs successfully. They know the necessity of adhering strictly to 
the system and the rules they have made, and, if wise, will follow 
them perseveringly. If we take the trouble to examine the careers 
of those, who, from humble and small beginnings advanced grad- 
ually and steadily to eminence in the various departments of com- 
merce, science, arts, and politics, we can observe that their advance- 
ment was due to coolness, right reasoning, promptness, patience, and 
self-control. There is always a reason, in a man, for his good or bad 
fortune. ‘“‘ Success consists in close appliance to the laws of the 
world, and, since those laws are intellectual and moral, hence they 
demand an intellectual and moral obedience.” 

Should a man be possessed of a strong temper, it does not follow 
as a consequence that he has a bad one; but it being more powerful 
requires the curb of a more stringent self-control. Often a strong 
temper shown in a youth is but untutored energy, which only needs 
to be directed to a wholesome and fitting kind of occupation to do 
good. 

An excitable will power shows itself in bursts of passion, but di- 
rected into proper and useful channels it becomes a principle of 
much efficacy and usefulness. St. Francis de Sales, the gentleman 
saint, as he was often called, was specially noted for an exquisite 
and invincible sweetness of disposition; and it appears not to have 
been the result of a natural inclination, but of long, strenuous efforts 
and a constant watchfulness over himself. He spent years in ac- 
quiring it, and for some period of time thought of nothing else. 
Anger was the very last failing under which we could imagine 
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him to suffer, and yet, he assured a friend, that it was his severest 
temptation, but by his wonderful self-control, by nipping in the bud 
the very first appearance of the trouble, by cultivating and display- 
ing on all occasions an evenness of temper and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, by constant watchfulness and prayer, his life was most par- 
ticularly noted for the opposite virtue. 

The character of Washington was famous as being the very incar- 
nation of bravery, dignity, and individual excellence. The control 
which he exercised over his feelings when difficulties and dangers 
surrounded him lent him a calmness and a charm of repose truly 
amazing, although he was naturally possessed of strong and ardent 
passions. 

Samuel Smiles says, “If a man would get through life honorably 
and peacefully, he must necessarily learn to practise self-denial in 
small things as well as great. Men have to bear as well as to forbear. 
The temper has to be held in subjection to the judgment, and the 
little demons of ill humor, petulance, and sarcasm kept resolutely at a 
distance. If they once find an entrance to the mind, they are apt to 
return and establish for themselves a permanent occupation there.” 
Not alone must control be exerted over our thoughts and actions, 
but over our words. We may think evil things, which is wrong, 
but if, at the same time, we express our evil thoughts in language 
it is much worse, on account of the scandal it gives to others. We 
should curb our impetuous words, unjust sarcasms, and our arro- 
gant and indiscreet replies. A prudent and thoughtful young man 
will ever forbear to utter witty and cutting remarks which might 
hurt the feelings of another, or what is more to be feared, might 
immolate a sacred friendship on the altar of fun, for the sake of 
making his pert sallies gain for him a short-lived applause. 

Occasions arise, of course, when it is necessary to speak out 
boldly, forcefully, for the justification of self or the repudiation of 
falsehood, baseness, and inhumanity, but as Hamlet says, “in the 
very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.” Remember, my dear young friends, that life is nearly 
always what we make it. To the morose man the world appears to 
be ever gloomy ; to the happy man cheerfulness and buoyancy abound 
everywhere. 

No young man, or, in truth, no man of any age, should live be- 
yond his means. He should control his expenditure within the 
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limit, at least, of his income and overcome the vain and foolish desire 
of trying to appear richer than he really is. The desire for ex- 
travagant display in nearly every case hurries a man into debt, at the 
same time stamping him with a sort of dishonesty in compelling him 
to live upon the means and substances of others. You should have 
the courage to live in the manner you can afford and not beyond it, 
If you have little means, do with little; if you have plenty you can 
afford to be more prodigal, but always within limits. Cultivate, then, 
this habit of self-restraint in all things. Ask God in prayer to give 
you strength to exercise it fittingly for your welfare here and here- 
after. Persevere in acquiring good habits and strengthening those 
you already possess; avoid anything which you know to be detri- 
mental to your temporal and spiritual good; and trust in the loving 
Father of all to receive you with favor when you have passed at 
length through the breakers of life’s ocean. 











— 








CATECHETICAL PART. 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


Il. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. A, URBAN. 
XII. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF Gob. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—We come to-day in the explanation of the 
Catechism to the doctrine of the ten commandments of God. This 
instruction is connected with that one in which there is question of 
the chief commandment, namely, of the love of God and of our 
neighbor. The Catechism asks: Where is our duty of loving God and 
our neighbor more fully contained? 

In the ten commandments, which God gave to Moses, written on 
two tables of stone. 

First of all let us remember the meaning of the word command- 
ment. A commandment is the expressed will of a superior that some- 
thing should or should not be done. Thus the teacher gives com- 
mands to his pupils, parents give commands to their children, su- 
periors give commands to those under them. So, too, has God, the 
Supreme Lord of heaven and earth, given us commandments. When 
we know what a commandment is, then we know also what a prohibi- 
tion is. It is the expressed will of a superior that something shall not 
be done. When, for instance, the teacher orders the pupils not to 
leave the house in the evening after supper, there is a prohibition 
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given. And when, on the other hand, city officials give an order to 
the effect that the streets be cleaned upon certain days of the week, 
this is a command. The more exalted the position of him who gives 
the command, the more strictly are we obliged to fulfil the same, 
and the greater is the misdemeanor when we act contrary to these 
commands. Now as God is the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth, 
His commandments are therefore the most important. 

First of all it will be necessary to explain to you how God gave 
the ten commandments upon Mount Sinai. Three months after the 
Israelites departed from Egypt they came to the desert of Sinai, 
and there they pitched their tents, at the foot of Mount Sinai. Moses 
ascended the mountain and God spoke to him: “ Thus shalt thou say 
to the children of Israel: You have seen what I have done to the 
Egyptians: how I have carried you up on the wings of eagles, and 
have taken you to myself. If, therefore, you will hear my voice, and 
keep my covenant, you shall be my peculiar possession above all 
people: for all the earth is mine. And you shall be to me a priestly 
kingdom, and a holy nation.” Moses conveyed these words to the 
elders of the people, and the whole nation answered: “ All that the 
Lord hath spoken, we will do.” And Moses repeated the words 
of the people to the Lord, who said to him: Lo, now I will come to 
thee in the darkness of a cloud, that the people may hear me speak- 
ing to thee, and may believe thee forever. Go to the people, and 
sanctify them to-day, and to-morrow, and let them wash their gar- 
ments. And let them be ready toward the third day: for on the 
third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the people 
upon Mount Sinai. When the trumpet shall begin to sound, then 
let them go up into the mount. And now the third day was come, 
and the morning appeared: and behold, thunder began to be heard, 
and lightning began to flash, and a very dense cloud was seen to 
cover the mount, and the noise of the trumpet sounded exceeding 
loud: and the people in the camp feared. But Moses brought forth 
the people to meet God at the foot of the mount. And all Mount 
Sinai smoked, because the Lord was come down upon it in fire. 
And the sound of the trumpet grew by degrees louder, and louder, 
and was drawn out to greater length, and the Lord said these words: 
I am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not have strange gods before 
me, etc., etc. . . . God gave the ten commandments under 
thunder and lightning, because He desired to show thereby that He 
was the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth, that He had the right 
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to give commandments, and the authority to punish transgressors. 
None of the divine revelations were accompanied with such remark- 
able demonstrations as this one. God gave His commandments on 
stone, to remind mankind that these laws should be impressed just 
as lastingly upon their minds and hearts. ; 

What was written upon the first table? Upon the first table, it 
is believed, were written the first three commandments, treating of 
the love and adoration of God. 

What was upon the other table? The other table contained 
the seven other commandments, regarding the love of our neighbor. 

Why did God give the ten commandments in the desert? In order 
that the people of Israel in their desolation might appreciate the 
blessing of deliverance from captivity and be moved to understand 
that help comes only from God, and to seek and find their true hap- 
piness in fulfilling His commandments. The more, therefore, man 
reflects upon the goodness and blessings of God, the more gladly 
will he keep the commandments of God. 

Are we Christians also bound to keep the commandments which 
God gave originally to the Jews? Most certainly; for Jesus has 
commanded us to do so with the words: “ I am not come to destroy 
the Law and the Prophets” (i. e., the commandments of the Old 
Law), “ but to bring them to perfection.” The ten commandments 
of God in the Old Testament form, therefore, the foundation of the 
Christian moral doctrine in the New Law. 

What motives ought to induce us faithfully to keep the divine 
commandments ? 

1. The reverence, love, and gratitude which we owe to God. 2. The 
fear of eternal punishment and the hope of eternal reward. Firstly, 
therefore, reverence for God; for He is, as we have already said, 
the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth; He created all things; He 
preserves and rules all things; in His hand the whole world rests, 
and He can annihilate all that He has created. This is proved by the 
words of Scripture: “If I am your Father, where is my glory? If 
I am your Lord, where is the fear of me?” 

Love and gratitude should, furthermore, be incentives for us to 
keep God’s commandments. Referring to love, Holy Scripture says: 
“Let us love God, for he has first loved us.” Even before we existed 
God thought of us, called us into being, and from that time He 
has lavished upon us numberless blessings of soul and body. For 
love of mankind God has even given His only begotten Son to 
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death for our redemption. How ungrateful and unloving would 
man be not to recognize the love and goodness of God, and even to 
rebel against Him by disobedience. 

To encourage frail, sinful man to fulfil the commandments God 
has promised to those who keep His commandments everlasting 
happiness; but to those who rebel against Him, and do not obey 
His commandments, He awards everlasting damnation. God, as the 
Supreme Lord, does not owe us any reward; we should have had 
to obey Him even if He had promised us nothing. And yet the 
good God has vouchsafed to encourage us to obedience by the prom- 
ise of eternal happiness. He, therefore, who does not keep the com- 
mandments, says, as it were, to God: “I care neither for your prom- 
ises nor your threats ; I shall do as I please!” 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of the ten commandments of God. 


2. With what instruction is this subject connected? With the instruction 
on the chief commandment: ‘“ Thau shalt love the Lord thy God, with thy 
whole heart, with thy whole soul,” etc. 

3. Where is our duty of loving God and our neighbor more fully contained? 
= the ten commandments, which God gave to Moses, written on two tablets 
ot stone. 


4. What is a commandment? A commandment is the expressed will of a 
superior ordering or forbidding something. 


5. How many points are implied in a commandment? 1. A superior. 
2. Something willed by him. 3. Knowledge of this will. 


6. Are these requirements found in the ten commandments? Yes; they are. 
7. Who is the Superior who gives the commandments? God Himself. 
8. Where is His will contained? In the ten commandments. 


9. Did He also make His will known? Yes; God revealed and made 
His will known to mankind. 


10. Why must a superior reveal his will? Because otherwise he could 
not call his subjects to account and punish them for not doing his will. 

11. Who gives commands in the school? The teacher. 

12. Who gives orders at home? The father or mother. 

13. What is the penalty for transgressing a command? A certain punish- 
ment. 


14. What is a prohibition? A prohibition is the expressed will of a 
superior forbidding something. 


15. What are the greatest of all commands? The commandments of God. 

4 For what reason? Because God is the Supreme Lord of heaven and 
earth. 

17. Where did God give the ten commandments? In the desert. 

18. When did God give them? Three months after the Israelites departed 
from Egypt. 

19. To whom did He give them? To the people of Israel. 
wa Through whom did God give them to the people of Israel? Through 

oses. 
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21. Under what circumstances did God give His commandments? In the 
midst of thunder and lightning. 

22. For what reason did God give His commandments amidst thunder and 
lightning ? God wished to show that, as the Supreme Lord of heaven and 
earth, He had the authority to give commandments and the power to punish 
transgressors. 

23. Why were the ten commandments written upon stone? God wished 
that we should engrave them upon our hearts just as deeply and as inef- 
faceably. 

24. In what manner were the ten commandments divided? Upon the first 
tablet were three commandments treating of the love and worship of God. 

25. What was written upon the other table? Upon the other table were 
the seven other commandments, relating to the love of our neighbor. 

26. Why did God give the ten commandments to the people of Israel in 
the desert? God wished, after delivering the people from the captivity of 
Egypt, to encourage them to keep His commandments out of gratitude. 

27. What should we do in order to incite ourselves to the observance of 
God’s commandments? We should frequently reflect upon the goodness and 
blessings of God. 

28. Are we Christians bound to keep these commandments which were 
originally given to the Jews? Yes; we Christians are bound to keep these 
commandments. 

29. Why? Because Jesus Christ has commanded us to do so. 

30. With what words? “Iam not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” 


31. As what may we consider the commandments of the Old Testament? 
As the foundation of the moral doctrine of the New Testament. 

32. What in particular ought to induce us faithfully to keep the divine com- 
mandments? 1. The reverence, love, and gratitude which we owe to God. 
2. The fear of eternal punishment and the hope of eternal reward. 

33. Which, therefore, is the first motive? The reverence which we owe 
to God. 

34. Why do we owe God reverence? Because He is the Supreme Lord of 
heaven and of earth. 


35. What reverence consequently do we owe to God? Supreme reverence. 


36. Whom else do you reverence besides God, for instance? Our parents, 
teachers, and other superiors. 

37. May you reverence them as highly as you reverence God? No. 

38. With what words does God demand our reverence? “If I am your 
Father, where is my glory? If I am your Lord, where is your fear of me?” 

39. In what way can you show and prove your reverence for God? By 
keeping His commandments. 

40. Which is the second reason that should move us to keep God’s com- 
mandments? Love and gratitude to God. 

41. What do you know of God’s love for you? God loved me before I 
was born. | 

42. How does God prove His kindness to us? By numberless blessings 
for body and soul. 

43. Name some blessings of the body? God has created me, He preserves 
me, He gave me life, food and drink, clothing, the five senses, my limbs, 
my bodily health, etc. 

44. Name some blessings of the soul? God gave us understanding, reason, 
and free will. He gives us the grace to practise good, He forgives us our 
sins, and will even give us heaven. 
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45. What do we owe God for these unmeasurable blessings? We owe God 
gratitude. 


46. Which is the best way for us to show our gratitude? By fulfilling the 
will of God and keeping His commandments. 


47. What else should encourage us to keep the divine commandments? 
The fear of eternal punishment. 


48. What do we know of the punishments of hell? That they are terrible 
beyond understanding. 


49. What else? They are of everlasting duration. 


50. Who is capable of saving one of the damned? No one is capable of 
saving a soul from hell. 


_51._ Who are condemned to the pains of hell? All those who die in mortal 
sin. 

52. When, therefore your sensual desires or wicked persons wish to tempt 
you to do anything that God has forbidden in His commandments, what 
should you remember? The punishments of hell. 


53. And of what reward ought you to think for doing the will of God? 
Of eternal happiness. 


54. What says Holy Scripture of the joys of heaven? Holy Scripture 
says: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man what God has prepared for them that love him” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 


Behold, children, this great reward, this bliss which no one can 
comprehend, God has promised to those who truly love Him. As 
often, then, as you look up to heaven, think of that happiness that 
awaits those who do God’s will here upon earth. 











PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED. ) 


I. From the S. C. of Briefs. 
(a) Apostolic Bull to the Philippines. 
(b) Congratulatory letter of the Holy Father to the Cana- 
dian Bishops. 
(c) Leo XIII. approves new edition of Bellarmine’s 
Catechism. 
II. From the S. C. of Indulgences. 
(a) Decree regarding gaining of indulgences by deaf 
mutes. 
(b) Indulgences conceded to “ Pious Union of our Lady 
of Sorrows.” 
III. From the Vicariate. 
Concerning Christian Democracy. 
IV. Casus Conscientiae. 
On the Impediment of Matrimony to the Vow of Chastity, 
Virginity, and Celibacy. 





EX SECRETARIA BREVIUM. 


POST IMMUTATIONEM POLITICAM IN INSULIS PHILIPPINIS, 
ROMAE REPUTATUM FUIT FACIENDAS ESSE NONULLAS 
MODIFICATIONES ET REFORMATIONES IN DIS- 
CIPLINA ECCLESIASTICA; QUOD SSMUS 
PATER LEO XIII PEREGIT PER SUP- 

POSITAM BULLAM. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Ad futuram rei memoriam. Quae, mari sinico oceanoque pacifico circum- 
fusae, latissime patent insulae, atque a Philippo II Hispaniarum_ rege 
Philippinarum nomen sunt mutuatae, vix ab Hernando de Magalhanes, 
saeculo XVI ineunte, apertae sunt; statim, Crucis sanctissimae simulacro 
defixo in litore, et Deo sunt consecratae et catholicae religionis quaedam veluti 
libamenta habuerunt. 

Ex illo, Romanis Pontificibus, accedente Caroli V. ac Philippi eius 
filii hispanorum Regum egregio dilatandae fidei studio nihil antiquius 
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fuit, quam ut insulanos illos, idolatrico cultu viventes, ad Christi fidem 
traducerent. Quod cum, opitulante Deo, religiosis diversarum familiarum 
alumnis strenue adnitentibus, secundissime cederet; eo perbrevi annorum 
spatio, deventum est, ut Gregorius XIII de praeficiendo adolescenti Ecclesiae 
Antistite cogitarit, ac Manilanum Episcopatum instituerit. Coeptis felicibus, 
quae postmodum secuta sunt incrementa plenissime responderunt. Con- 
cordibus enim Decessorum Nostrorum atque Hispaniarum Regum industriis, 
deleta servitus, incolae litterarum atque artium disciplinis ad humanitatem 
exculti, templa sumptu magnifico erecta et instructa, auctus dioecesium 
numerus; ut Philippinarum gens et Ecclesia merito excelleret splendore 
civitatis, Religionis dignitate atque studio. Sic nempe, Regum hispanorum 
tutela datoque illis a Romanis Pontificibus patronatu, recte atque ordine in 
Philippinis Insulis res catholica gerebatur. Verum quam illic armorum exitus 
publicae rei conversionem haud ita pridem attulit, pariter et sacrae intulit, 
Nam, dimissa ab Hispanis ditione, patronatus etiam hispanorum Regum 
desiit. Quo factum est ut Ecclesia in potiorem libertatis conditionem 
devenerit, parto quidem cuique iure salvo atque incolumi.—Huic porro novae 
rerum conditioni, ne inde vigor ecclesiasticae disciplinae in discrimen veniret, 
qui modus agendi, quae temperatio responderet, nulla mora atque sedulo 
inquirendum fuit. Hanc ob rem, Venerabilem Fratrem Placidum Ludovicum 
Chapelle, Novae Aureliae Archiepiscopum, Delegatum Nostrum, extraordinario 
munere, in Philippinas Insulas misimus, qui, rebus coram inspectis quaeque 
moram et sustentationem non haberent, ordinatis, ad Nos referret. Dela- 
tum officium is quidem pro fiducia Nostra explevit; dignus propterea quem 
merita honestemus laude. Postea contigit ex auspicato ut regimen civitatum 
Americae Foederatarum per legationem singularem cum hac S. Sede consilia 
directe conferre susceperit circa modum nonnullas rem Catholicam in Philip- 
pinis Insulis respicientes quaestiones dirimendi. Coeptis libenti quidem animo 
fovimus et negotiatorum navitate ac moderatione iuvantibus, facile patuit 
aditus ad compositionem quae nunc ipso in loco curanda erit. Quae igitur, 
auditis sententiis nonnullorum S. R. E. Cardinalium S. Congregationis ex- 
traordinariis negotiis praepostiae diuturnoque consilio agitata Ecclesiae 
rationibus in Philippinis Insulis conducere maxime visa sunt, praesenti Con- 
stitutione Apostolica edicimus et publicamus, sperantes fore ut, quae Nos 
suprema Auctoritate constituimus, publici Regiminis aeéquitate ac iustitia 
favente, studiose sancteque observentur. 

— De nova Dioecesium circumscriptione. — Primum igitur de Hierarchia 
sacra amplificanda mens est ac propositum. Constituta quidem, ut diximus, 
a Gregorio XIII, Manilana dioecesi, aucto sensim fidelium coetu tum 
indigenarum, qui catholica sacra susciperent, tum ex Europa advenarum, 
Clemens VIII Episcoporum numerum, qui praeessent, augendum censuit. 
Quare Manilanam Ecclesiam Archiepiscopali tilulo honestavit eidemque, tribus 
institutis dioecesibus, Episcopos Cebuanum, Cacerensem ac Neosegoviensem 
suffraganeos esse voluit. His porro, anno 1865, additus est Episcopatus 
Iarensis. Attamen dioecesium harum ea est amplitudo ut, ob intervallum 
quo loca dissociantur, atque itinerum difficultatem, vix contingat Episcopis 
illas nisi summo labore quoquoversus lustrare. Quamobrem suadet necessitas 
ut, nacti opportunitatem temporum, antiquas dioeceses arcitori termino 
definiamus, aliasque de integro addamus. Eapropter, Manilano Archie- 
piscopatu ac dioecesibus Cebuana, Cacerensi, Neosegoviensi et Iarensi servatis, 
quatuor insuper adiicimus et instituimus dioeceses; Lipensem videlicet, 
Tuguegaraoanam, Capizanam et Zamboangensem, universas, ut ceterae, 
Manilanae Metropoli suffraganeas. In Marianis praeterea Insulis Praefecturam 
Apostolicam creamus, quae Nobis ac Successoribus Nostris, auctoriate nulla 
interposita, pareat. 

I. — De Metropolita deque Suffraganeis Episcopis. — Metropolitani titulo, 
qui potiatur, in Philippinis Insulis usus esto, Archiepiscopus Manilanus ; 
episcopos ceteros, tum qui antiquas obtinent sedes tum qui recens institutas 
tenebunt, eidem stibesse oportet, suffraganei officio atque nomine. Quibus 
vero iuribus Metropolita furatur quibusque polleat muneribus, ecclesiasticae 
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leges, quae modo vigent, edicunt. Quas quidem dum leges inviolate servari 
volumus, volumus etiam Metropolitam inter et suffraganeos integra esse 
semper sanctae amicitiae et caritatis vincula, eaque officiis mutuis, consilorum 
communicatione atque episcopalibus praesertim coetibus pro Iocorum intervallis 
frequentius agendis, arctius in dies firmari et obstringii Maximarum enim 
utilitatem parens est atque custos animorum concordia. 

Ill. — De Capitulo Metropolitano deque Capitulis Ecclesiarum suffraga- 
nearum. — Canonicorum collegio honestari Ecclesiae Metropolitanae decus 
et splendor postulat. Quae vero stipendia Canonicis singulis elapso tempore, 
ab hispano regimine numerabantur, unde in posterum peti debeant, Delegatus 
Apostolicus videbit ac suggeret. Quod si, reddituum exiguitate, numerus 
Canonicorum, qui adhuc fuit, servari haud quiverit, sic ad pauciores con- 
trahatur, ut, minime subductis iis qui dignitatum nomine veniunt, ad decem 
saltem censeantur. Archiepiscopus autem tum dignitates dictas et Canonicatus, 
tum universa, quae in Ecclesia Metropolitana sunt, beneficia privo liberoque 
iure conferet: iis quidem exceptis, quae vel communi lege, Sedi Apostolicae 
reservantur, vel in cuiusvis patronatu sunt, vel concursus conditione 
obstringuntur. In ceteris porro cathedralibus templis constitui Canonicorum 
collegia vehementer optamus. Quod quamdiu perfici haud poterit, Episcopi 
viros aliquot, pietate, scientia, gerendarum rerum usu conspicuos, e gemino 
celero delectos, Consultores habeant, prouti scilicet in dioecesibus aliis, 
Canonicorum coetu similiter carentibus. Ne vero in eiusmodi cathedralibus 
aedibus, quae Capitulo carent, sollemnium sacrorum dignitas desideretur, 
Consultores quos modo diximus, Episcopo operanti adstabunt. Qui si ratione 
aliqua praepediantur, Episcopus alios e clero cetero, tam saeculari quam 
regulari, digniores sufficiet. 

IV. — De Sede vacante in Dioecesibus sutfraganeis. — Dioecesis suffra- 
ganeae quaevis, Collegio Canonicorum exspers, si Episcopo orbari contigerit, 
eam Metropolita administrandam suscipiet: qui si deerit, propinquiori Episcopo 
procuratio obveniet, ea tamen lege ut Vicarius quamprimum eligatur. Interea 
vero demortui Episcopi Vicarius generalis diocesim moderetur. 

V. — De clero saeculari. — Quoniam experiendo plane compertum est, 
clerum indigenam perutilem ubique esse, curent diligenter Episcopi ut 
indigenarum sacerdotum numerus augeri valeat; ita tamen ut illos antea ad 
pietatem omnem ac disciplinam instituant, idoneosque norint, quibus eccle- 
siastica) munia demandentur. Quos vero usus et experientia praestantiores 
ostenderit, eos ad potiores procurationes gradatim advocent. Id vero maxime 
commendatum habeant qui in clero censentur, ne abripi se partium studiis 
unquam sinant. Quamvis enim communi lege sit cautum, ne qui militat Deo 
se implicet negotiis saecularibus; peculiari tamen modo, ob temporum re- 
rumque adiuncta, hoc in Philippinis insulis ab hominibus sacri ordinis de- 
vitandum ducimus. Praeterea, quoniam animorum coniunctione praecipua 
vis est ad grandia quaevis atque utilia perficienda, eam, pro religionis bono, 
sacerdotes omnes, nulla exceptione, sive e saeculari clero sint, sive in religiosis 
familiis censeantur, inter sese siudiosissime foveant. Decet sane ut qui 
unum sunt corpus unius capitis Christi, non sibi invicem invideant, sed unius 
sint voluntatis, caritate fraternitatis invicem diligentes. Cui quidem caritati 
provehendae disciplinaeque simul vigori servando, meminerint Episcopi pro- 
desse plurimum synodales conventus subinde cogere, pro opportunitate locorum 
ac temporum. Quod si faxint una erit facile omnium sentiendi ratio unaque 
agendi. Ne vero conceptus semel ardor in cleri hominibus deferveat, et ut 
virtutes sacerdotio dignae retineantur et crescant, pium spiritualium Exerci- 
tiorum institutum vel maxime conducit. Curent idcirco Episcopi ut quotquot 
in sortem Domini vocati sunt, tertio saltem quoque anno, in opportunum 
locum ad aeternarum rerum meditationem secedant, quo scilicet acceptas a 
mundano pulvere sordes eluant et ecclesiasticum spiritum instaurare queant 
Satagendum insuper est, ut sacrarum disciplinarum studium frequenti 
exercitatione in clero vigeat: Labia enim sacerdotis custodient scientiam, quo- 
nempe docere possit fideles, qui legem requirent de ore eius. Nihil vero ad 
hune finem aptius quam collationes habere saepius, tum de re morum, tum 
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de liturgicis quaestionibus. Quod si asperitas itinerum, contractus sacerdotum 
numerus, aliaeve id genus causae conventus eiusmodi ad disceptandum 
impediant; optimum factu erit, si ab iis qui coetui interesse nequeunt prae- 
positae quaestiones scripto enodentur et Episcopis statuto tempore sub- 
mittantur. 

VI. — De Seminariis. — Quanti faciat Ecclesia adolescentium seminaria, 
qui in cleri spem educantur, perspicere licet, ex Tridentinae Synodide decreto 
quo ea, primum sunt instituta. Oportet idcirco Episcopos omnem operam 
industriamque impendere ut domum in sua quisque dioecesi habeat, in quam 
tirunculi militiae sacrae a teneris recipiantur atque ad vitae sanctimoniam et 
ad minores maioresque disciplinas formentur. Consultius autem erit si 
adolescentes, qui litteris student, aliis utantur aedibus; aliis vero iuvenes 
qui, litterarum cursu emenso, in philosophiam ac theologiam incumbunt. 
Utrobique autem alumni perpetuo degant quoad sacerdotio, si meriti quidem 
fuerint, initientur; nulla unquam, nisi ex gravi causa, facultate facta ad suos 
remeandi. Seminarii regimen Episcopus optimo cuique demandet, sive e 
saeculari clero sive e regulari, qui scilicet regendi prudentia usuque praestet 
vitaeque sanctitate praecellat. Quae autem a Nobis Nostrisque Decessoribus 
shepe sunt edicta, abunde docent quo pacto quove modo in sacris semi- 
nariis studia sint ordinanda. Sicubi vero seminarium desit, Episcopus alumnos 
dioecesis suae in viciniorum dioecesium Seminariis educandos curabit. Nulla 
insuper ratione permittant Episcopi ut seminarii aedes ulli pateant, nisi iis 
adolescentibus bui spem afferant sese Deo per sacros ordines mancipandi. 
Qui vero ad civilia munia institui volent, alias, si res sinunt, obtineant aedes, 
quae convictus vel collegia episcopalia nuncupentur. IIlud denique cavendum 
summopere, ex Apostoli praecepto, ne cuipiam Episcopi cito manus imponant; 
sed eos tantum ad sacra evehant sacrisque tractandis adhibeant qui dili- 
genter explorati, debitaque scientia ac virtute exculti ornamento dioecesi 
usuique esse possint. E seminario autem egressos ne sibi permittant penitus; 
sed, ut vitent otia nec sacrarum scientiarum studia intermittant, consilum 
est quam optimum illos, quinquennio saltem a sacerdotio suscepto, periculo 
quotannis subiicere de re dogmatica et morum, coram doctis gravibusque 
viris faciendo. Quia vero aedes Romae patent etiam iuvenibus e Philippinis 
insulis qui maioribus disciplinis dare operam velint; pergratum Nobis eveniet 
si Episcopi delectos subinde adolescentes huc mittent, qui religionis scientiam, 
in ipso veritatis centro acquistam, cum suis deinde civibus utiliter com- 
municent. Sancta autem haec Sedes pro sua parte curabit opportunis modis 
ad potiorem culturam melioremque ecclesiasticam formam clerum secularem 
provehere ita ut apto tempore reperiatur idoneus qui cleri regularis partes in 
pastoralis muneris procuratione suscipiat. 

VII. — De Religiosa puerorum eruditione deque Manilana studiorum 
Universitate. — Verum non ad ecclesiastica solum seminaria Episcoporum 
industrias spectare oportet: adolescentes enim a laicorum ordine, qui scholas 
alias celebrant, eorum etiam curis et providentiae demandantur. Est igitur 
Antistitum sacrorum officium omni ope adniti, ut puerorum animi, qui publice 
litteris imbuuntur, religionis scientia ne careant. Quae ut rite tradatur, 
videant Episcopi ac perficiant ut et magistri tanto muneri sint pares, et libri 
qui adhibentur, nulla inficiantur errorum labe. Quoniam autem de scholis 
publicis sermo incidit, Lyceum magnum Manilanum, a Dominicianis 
Sodalibus Innocentii X auctoritate conditum, merita sine laude praeterire no- 
lumus. Quod, quia doctrinae integritate praestantiaque doctorum floruit 
semper, neque exiguas peperit utilitates, non modo ab Episcopis omnibus 
benevole haberi cupimus, sed in tutelam Nostram Nostrorumque Successorum 
ultro recipimus. Quare, privilegia et honores a Romanis Pontificibus Inno- 
centio X et XI et Clemente XII eidem concessa plenissime confirmantes, 
illud Pontificiae Universitatis titulo augemus, quique gradus accademici in 
eo conferuntur, eandem vim habere volumus, quam in ceteris Pontificiis 
Universitatibus obtinent. 

VIII. — De Regularibus. — Opportunitatibus novi in regione illa rerum 
ordinis concedens S. haec Sedes Apostolica statuit tempestivis provisionibus 
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religiosis viris adesse qui redire intendunt ad vitae rationem sui Instituti 
propriam, deditam nempe omnino sacri ministerii operibus bonorum in vulgus 
morum profectui rei christianae civilisque pacifici convictus incremento. 
Alumnis ergo religiosarum familiarum enixe commendamus, ut quae, nuncu- 
patis votis, officia susceperunt, sancte impleant, nemini ullam offensionem 
dantes. Praecipimus ut clausurae leges inviolate servent; quapropter teneri 
omnes volumus decreto illo, quod, editum a Corgregatione super Episcopis 
et Regularibus die 20 Iulii 1731, Clemens XII decessor Noster Litteris 
apostolicis Nuper pro parte die 26 Augusti eiusdem anni confirmavit. Clau- 
surae autem ea sit norma iique sint fines, quae Decreto alio edicuntur, a S. 
Congregatione Propagande Fidei die 24 Augusti 1780, Pio VI approbante, 
interposito. Ceterum Religiosi viri, quotquot in Philippinis versantur, illos 
summopere revereri atque observare meminerint, quos Spiritus Sanctus posuit 
regere ecclesiam: et arctissimo concordiae et caritatis foedere cum saeculari 
clero coniuncti, nihil antiquius habeant quam in opus ministerii, in aedifica- 
tionem corporis Christi, sociatis studiis, vires omnes intendere. Porro ut 
dissensionum elementa penitus eradantur, in Philippinis etiam Insulis 
observari in posterum volumus Constitutionem Firmandis a Benedicto XIV 
datam octavo id. Novembris 1744 itemque aliam Romanos Pontifices, qua Nos 
octavo id. Maii 1881 nonnulla controversiarum capita inter Episcopos et 
Missionarios Regulares in Anglia et Scotia definivimus. 

IX. — De Paroectis. — Quae Paroeciae curionibus e Religiosis Familiis 
sint demandandae Episcopi videant collatis sententiis cum earumdem Fami- 
liarum Praesidibus. Quod si quaestio de ea re oriatur, nec privatim componi 
queat, caussa ad Delegatum Apostolicum deferetur. 

X. — De Missionibus. — Ad cetera argumenta, quibus Ecclesia magistra, 
opportune cavetur ne fides morurnque integritas aliaque ad aeternam animorum 
salutem pertinentia detrimentum capiant, accedunt equidem summaeque sunt 
utilitatis spiritualia Exercita quaeque vulgo Missiones audiunt. Optandum 
quapropter omnino est ut, in provinciis singulis, singulae saltem condantur 
domus, octo plus minus Religiosis viris excipiundis, quibus sit unice prae- 
stitutum urbes subinde ac pagos lustrare dictaque modo ratione, sacris 
concionibus populos excolere. Quod tamen, si fidelibus utile, necessarium 
profecto illis est, qui Evangelii lucem nondum hauserunt. Ubi igitur agre- 
stes adhuc gentes occurrunt immani idolorum cultui addicti, sciant Episcopi 
et sacerdotes teneri ad earum conversionem curandam. Quare inter illas 
etiam stationes fundentur pro sacerdotibus qui apostolico munere fungantur, 
nec solum idololatras ad christiana sacra traducant, verum etiam pueris insti- 
tuendis dent operam. Hae porro stationes sic erunt ordinandae ut deinde 
opportuno tempore ad Praefecturas vel Vicariatus Apostolicos evehi queant. 
Ne autem qui ibidem sacris occupantur necessaria ad victum promovendamque 
fidem desiderent, hortamur ut in dioecesi quaque, incolumi quidem Lugdu- 
nensi Instituto quod a Propagatione Fidei appellatur, peculiares coetus 
instituantur virorum ac foeminarum, qui fidelium symbolis colligendis praesint, 
collectasque Episcopis tradant, Missionibus aequo iure ex integro distribuendas. 

XI. — De disciplina ecclesiastica. — Conciliandae clero fidelium existimationi 
nihil conducit efficacius, quam, si quae sacerdotes docent verbo, ea simul 
opere compleant. Cum enim, ut Tridentina Synodus inquit, a rebus saeculi 
in altiorem sublati locum conspiciantur, in eos tamquam in speculum reliqui 
oculos coniiciunt ex iisque sumunt quod imitentur. Quapropter sic decet 
omnino clericos vitam moresque suos omnes componere ut habitu, gestu, 
incessu, sermone, aliisque omnibus rebus, nil nisi grave, moderatum ac re- 
ligione plenum prae se ferant; levia etiam delicta, quae in ipsis maxima 
essent, effugiant, ut eorum actiones cunctis afferant venerationem. Sed enim 
pro hac disciplinae ecclesiasticae instauratione proque plena Constitutionis 
huius Nostrae exequutione Venerabilem Fratrem Ioannem Baptistam Guidi 
Archiepiscopum Stauropolitanum, Delegatum Apostolicum extraordinarium 
ad Philippinas Insulas mittimus, Personam Nostram illic gesturum. Cui 
proptera opportunas tribuimus facultates; insuper etiam in mandatis dedimus 
ut provincialem Synodum, quam primum per adiuncta licuerit, indicendam ac 
celebrandam curet. 
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XII. — Animorum pacificatio ac reverentia in eos qui praesunt habenda, — 
Restat modo ut ad Philippinarum incolas universos paterna caritate sermonem 
convertamus, eosque maiore quae possumus contentione hortemur, ut unitatem 
servent in vinculo pacis. Postulat hoc christianae professionis officium: Maioy 
est namque fraternitas Christi quam sanguinis: sanguinis enim fraternitas 
similitudinem tantummodo corporis refert; Christi autem fraternitas unani- 
mitatem cordis animaeque demonstrat, sicut scriptum est, Act., IV, 32: 
Multitudinis autem credentium erat cor unum et anima una. Postulat re- 
ligionis bonum, quae prima fons et origo fuit earum laudum, quibus Philippi- 
narum gentes superiore tempore floruerunt. Postulat denique sincera caritas 
patriae, quae ex publicis perturbationibus nil nisi damna capiet ac detrimenta. 
Eos qui imperium tenent, ex Apostoli praescripto, revereantur, omnis enim 
potestas a Deo est. Et quamvis longinquo oceani spatio a Nobis seiuncti, 
sciant se esse in fide Apostolicae Sedis, quae sicut illos peculiari complectitur 
dilectione, tutandarum ipsorum rationum nunquam curam abiiciet. Decernimus 
tandem has nostras litteras nullo unquam tempore de subreptionis aut 
obreptionis vitio, sive intentionis Nostrae alioque quovis defectu notari vel 
impugnari posse, et semper validas ac firmas fore, suosque effectus in omnibus 
obtinere, ac inviolabiliter observari debere, non obstantibus apostolicis atque 
in synodalibus, provincialibus et universalibus Conciliis editis generalibus, 
vel specialibus sanctionibus, nec non veterum sedum Philippinarum et Missio- 
num inibi constitutarum et quarumcumque Ecclesiarum ac piorum locorum 
iuribus aut privilegiis, iuramento etiam, confirmatione Apostolica aut alia 
quacumque firmitate roboratis, ceterisque contrariis quibuscumque, peculiari 
etiam mentione dignis; quibus omnibus quatenus supra dictis obstant, expresse 
derogamus. Irritum quoque et inane decernimus si secus super his a quoquam, 
quavis auctoritate, scienter vel ignoranter, contigerit attentari. Volumus 
autem ut harum litterarum exemplis etiam impressis, manuque publici Notarii 
subscriptis et per constitutum in ecclesiastica dignitate virum suo sigillo 
munitis eadem habeatur fides quae Nostrae voluntatis significationi, ipso hoc 
diplomate ostenso, haberetur. Nulli ergo -hominum liceat hance paginam 
Nostrae erectionis, constitutionis, restitutionis, dismembrationis, suppressionis, 
adsignationis, adiectionis, attributionis, decreti, mandati ac voluntatis in- 
fringere, vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis autem haec attentare prae- 
sumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli Aposto- 
lorum Eius se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub Annulo Piscatoris die 17 Septembris 
1902, Pontificatus Nostri Anno vigesimo quinto. 
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LEO XIII GRATOS ANIMI SENSUS TESTATUR EPIS CANADENSI- 
BUS OB ERECTAM AEDEM IN URBE OCTAVIENSI, 
PRO DELEGATO APLICO. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Venerabiles fratres, salutem et apostoliciam benedictionem. 

Allatum est Nobis sacrorum Antistites Canadensis Regionis, collatis libera- 
liter pecuniis, stabiles aedes in urbe Octaviensi Delegato Nostro copioso 
sumptu comparasse, ubi ille, tamquam in proprio domicilo, pro sua dignitate, 
resideret. — Haud equidem Nos latebat quo studio atque observantia egregii 
isti Praesules Apostolicam hanc Sedem prosequerentur: verum ceteris, quas 
hac de re accepimus, pluribus praeclarisque significationibus novum nunc, 
illudque Nobis iucundissimum, testimonium accedit. _Hanc autem animorum 
cum Apostolica Cathedra coniunctionem eo libentius commendamus, quod 
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ut ea Nobis in tam trepidis undequaque rebus solatio est, ita ab ea maxime 
rei catholicae pendent vigor atque incrementa. Quapropter gratos animi 
Nostri sensus illis omnibus testatos volumus, qui ad stabiles aedes Delegato 
Nostro in Canadensi regione, honoris causa, constituendas operam contule- 
runt; cuius in eum obsequii participes etiam accepimus meritissimos Patres 
Sulpicianos Provinciae Canadensis. Benevolentiae autem Nostrae pignus et 
caelestium munerum auspicem, universis oblatoribus Apostolicam benedicti- 
onem ex animo impertimus. 


Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die x Maii MDCCCCI, Pontificatus Nostri 
anno vicesimo quarto. 
LEO PP. XIII. 


II. 


LEO XIII PROBAT NOVAM EDITIONEM PARVI CATECHISMI 
VENERABILIS CARDINALIS BELLARMINI. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Venerabiles Fratres Nostri Episcopi Suburbicarii, ceterique Romanae 
regionis Antistites, cum in coetum convenissent, in eam unanimes ivere 
sententiam, ut Catechismus, quem minorem aiunt, a Venerabili Cardinali 
Roberto Bellarmino compositus, iterum edatur typis, ac nonnullis pro tempo- 
rum necessitate, adiectis, in ipsorum dioecesibus ad christfideles erudiendos 
adhibeatur. — Quoniam de eo libro agitur, quem saeculorum usus et pluri- 
morum Episcoporum Doctorumque Ecclesiae iudicum comprobavit; susceptum 
consilium, sanctum ac saluberrimum, placere Nobis etiam edicimus. Quare, 
praedictorum Venerabilum Fratrum studia in commissum cuique gregem 
amplissime laudantes, propositum eorumdem, Apostolica benedictione adhibita, 
confirmamus. 

Ex Aedibus Vaticanis, die III Decembris MDCCCCI, Pontificatus Nostri 


anno vicesimo quarto. 
LEO PP. XIII. 


E SACRA CONGREGATIONE INDULGENTIARUM. 
I. 
CHAMBERIENSIS. 
DE SURDO-MUTIS QUOAD LUCRANDAS INDULGENTIAS. 


Quamvis haec S. C. Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, ut supple- 
retur impotentiae, qua surdo-muti detinentur recitandi preces ad lucrandas 
indulgentias iniunctas, iam providerit per Generale Decretum diei 16 Februarii 
1852, in quo edixit: “ Quod si agatur de privatis orationibus, proprit mutorum 
et surdorum confessarti valeant easdem orationes commutare in alia pia opera 
aliquo modo manifestata, prout in D.no expedire iudicaverint”; nihiliminus 
Episcopus Chamberiensis animo revolvens surdo-mutos nunc _perfectiori 
methodo esse instructos, ut ipsi facilius et uberiori spirituali fructu Indulgentias 
assequi valeant, sequens dubium huic S. Congregationi dirimendum exhibuit: 

“Utrum expediat, ut surdo-mutis, quin in singulis casibus ad proprium 
confessarium recurrant, per generale decretum gratia concedatur acquirendi 
Indulgentias, iniunctas preces signis, vel mente fundendo, vel tantum easdem 
legendo sine ulla pronuntiatione? ” 

E.mi Patres in generalibus Comitiis ad Vaticanum habitis die 15 Julii huius 
decurrentis anni responderunt: 

Affirmative; et supplicandum SS.mo pro gratia, firmo manente decreto 
generali diei 16 Februarii 1852. 

In audientia vero habita ab infrascripto Card. Praefecto die 18 Julii anni 
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praedicti, SS.mus sententiam Emorum Patrum approbavit et petitam gratiam 
clementer elargitus est. 
Datum Romae ex Secr. eiusdem S. C. die 18 Julii 1902. 
S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
L.— S 


"Pro R. P. D. FRANC. Socaro, Archiep. Amiden., Secr. 
Ios. M. Can.cus. CosELii, Sub.tus. 


II. 


CONCEDUNTUR INDULG. IN FAVOREM PIAE UNIONIS BMAE 
V. MARIAE PERDOLENTIS, DE URBE. 


BEATISSIMO PAnRE. 


P. Fr. Aless. Giuseppe Angelucci, dei Servi di Maria, parroco di S. Marcello 
in Roma, prostrato al bacio del S. piede, espone alla S. V. che nella sua 
Chiesa Parrocchilae nel 1896 fu canonicamente eretta una Pia Unione di 
preghiere a Maria SS. Addolorata per la riunione di tutte le Chiese Cristaine, 
alla quale in breve tempo i fedeli si ascrissero numerosi cosi in Roma, come 
fuori. Ora, affinché gli ascritti godano di qualche tesoro spirituale, ed altri 
ancora siano eccitati a dare il loro nome alla Pia Unione, |’ umile Oratore 
supplica la S. V. perché voglia concedere le seguenti indulgenze, applicabili 
anche alle anime purganti, da lucrarsi da tutti i fedeli che sono ascritti o che 
si ascriveranno alla Pia Societa: 

I. — Plenaria: I. nel giorno dell’ ascrizione; 2. nel venerdi di Passione, 
festa principale della P. U.; 3. nel S. Natale; 4. nella festa dell’ Annunciazione 
della B. V.; 5. nel Giovedi Santo; 6. nella Pasqua di Resurrezione; 7 nella 
Pentecoste; 8. nella festa della SS. Trinta; 9. nella festa dei SS. Apostoli 
Pietro e Paolo; to. nella festa di Tutti 1 Santi; 11. nella commemorazione 
di tutti i fedeli defunti; purché in detti giorni veramente pentiti, confessati 
e comunicati visitino una Chiesa o pubblico Oratorio ivi pregando secondo 
l’ intenzione della S. V. e il fine della P. U.; 12. in articulo mortis, se come 
sopra disposti, o almeno contriti invocheranno il nome SS. di Gesu col cuore, 
non potendo colla boca. 

II. — Parziale: I. di sette anni e sette quarantene nel terzo venerdi d’ ogni 
mese, se con cuore contrito e divotamente visiteranno il SS. Sacramento 
esposto a norma dello Statuto della P. U.; 2. di trecento giorni da lucrarsi 
una sola volta al giorno per la recita della seguente 


PREGHIERA: 


“Vergine SS. Addolorata, Madre di Dio e Madre nostra amorosissima, 
dal vostro trono di misericordia volgete benigna lo sguardo sopra di noi, che 
prostrati ai vostri piedi, pentiti e compunti, domandiamo perdono dei nostri 
peccati e vi rendiamo lodi e fervidi ringraziamenti per i tanti favori che ci 
avete compartiti; e sopra tutto per averci conservato intatto e puro |!’ inesti- 
mabile dono della Fede. La nostra riconoscenza sara eterna, o Madre Divina, 
e per l’avvenire vivremo in modo da renderci meno indegni della vostra 
bonta e cosi poter consolarvi dei tanti spasimi che per causa nostra soffriste 
nella vita, passione e morte di Gest. Siamo i figli del vostro dolore, e sotto 
la Croce di Gest vi lasciO a noi tutti per Madre. 

“Voi non avete mai cessato di amarci tutti come una vera e tenera madre; 
ma molti, oh molti dei nostri fratelli vi hanno voltato le spalle, rinunziando 
alla fede del vostro Figlio, e da voi si sono distaccati. Eccoli sparsi per tutto 
il mondo e da secoli erranti tra le tenebre degli scismi e delle eresie, e da vizio 
in vizio precipitanti nell’ ultimo abisso della miscredenza. O Madre pietosa, 
abbiate compassione di tanti vostri figli ingrati e ribelli; perdonate loro, vi 
supplichiamo, per la passione di Gesu, per i dolori del vostro materno cuore. 
Coll’ abbondante effusione delle -vostre lagrime intenerite i loro cuori e 
rompete la durezza della loro volonta. Un raggio dei vostri mestissimi 
occhi rischirari loro le menti e lor faccia scoprire gl’ inganni del demonio, 
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dai quali sono trattenuti; la vostra mano potente li tragge dal profondo 
della apostasia e li riconduca alla beata sorte dei figli di Dio nel seno della S. 
Madre Chiesa Cattolica. Signora e Madre di tutti i cristiani, esaudite la 
nostra preghiera e fate che presto noi possiamo tornare davanti ai vostri 
altari per ringraziarvi con tutti gli affetti del cuore e cantare giubilanti: 
Godete, o Vergine Maria, perché voi sola avete distrutte tutte le eresie dell’ 
universo mondo. Cosi sia.” 

Che della grazia. 

SS. D. N. Leo Pp. XIII in Audientia habita die 14 Februarii 1902 ab inf.pto 
Card. Praefecto S. Congregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae, 
omnes et singulas Indulgentias in precibus enunciatas benigne concessit, 
easque defunctis quoque applicabiles declaravit; excepta tamen plenaria in 
mortis articulo lucranda. 

Praesenti in perpetuum valituro, absque Brevis expeditione. Contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. C. 
die 14 Februarii 1902. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praefectus. 

F. Socaro, Archiep. Amiden., Secretarius. 


EX AEDIBUS VICARIATUS ROMAE. 


NOTIFICATO SUPRA CHRISTIANAM DEMOCRATIAM IUSSU 
SANCTITATIS SUAE. 


Il Vicario di Roma ha comunicato all’ Osservatore Romano la segunte ed 
interessante notificazione: 

“FE noto a tutti con quanto zelo e paterne sollecitudine in molte occasioni 
il Santo Padre promosse ed incoraggio l’azione popolare cristana, e princi- 
palmente coll’ enciclica ‘Rerum novarum’ del 15 Maggio 1891, nella quale 
trattO ampiamente dei diritti e dei doveri su cui é espediente che convengano 
in reciproco accordo le due classi dei capitalisti e dei lavoratori, e indicd ad 
un tempo i rimedii derivanti dalle dottrine evangeliche, norme eterne e 
infallibili di giustizia e religione, ed eminentemente efficaci a togliere ogni 
contesa tra i varii ordini di cittadini. 

“T frutti che produssero gli insegnamenti contenuti in quella memorabile 
Enciclica appariscono manifesti a chiunque consideri l’incremento ricevuto 
dall’azione cattolica nella parte che risguarda l’economia e la carita cristiana. 
Dal titolo pero di democratici cristiant assunto da parecchi cattolici, e rigettato 
da altri, sorsero delle controversie e deplorevoli dispute portate fino all’acri- 
monia. A questo male porsero efficace rimedio i principii e le norme dettati 
nell’Enciclica ‘Graves de communi’ del 18 Gennaio 1901, che regolano il 
pensiero dei cattolici sopra tale argomento, e rendono la loro azione pit larga 
e assai pill proficua alla societa. 

“Persistendo alcuni in certe dottrine e tendenze chiaramente riprovate in 
detta Enciclica, volendo premunire l’azione cattolica dei conseguenti pericoli, 
il Santo Padre ordind alla S. Congregazione degli Affari Ecclesiastici 
Straordinarii di compilare e, colla provia Sua approvazione, emanare la 
Istruzione ‘Nessuno ignora’ del 27 Gennaio 1902, colla quale anche si rendeva 
piii forte pitt compatta e sicura l’azione popolare cristiana o democratica 
cristiana. 

“ Ai ripetuti insegnamenti del Vicario di Gest Cristo sulla vera e genuina 
democrazia cristiana, e alle norme date sul modo di estenderne I’azione, 
risposero i giovani conferendo volenterosi la loro calda ed energica operosita ; 
risposero i pil maturi recando fiduciosi oltre alla provata fede, la ponderazione 
e il senno, frutti della esperienza; ma disgraziatamente non risposero, come 
era dovere, a tali insegnamenti alcuni, i quali cogli scritti e colle conferenze 
avevano maggiormente cooperato alla propagazione di teorie con tendenze 
pericolose, benché pit: volte fossero stati paternamente ammoniti dalla eccle- 
siastica autorita. 

“Un discorso, tenuto nella Repubblica di S. Marino il 24 Agosto p. p. sul 
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tema Libertad e Cristianesimo ha specialmente contristato il paterno cuore 
dell’augusto Pontefice, al quale molti Vescovi, messi in pensiero pei cattiyi 


effetti, hanno creduto loro dovere di ricorrere per opportuni provvedimenti, 


“Tale discorso, accuratamente esaminato, é stato trovato riprovevole e 
degno di censura. 

“Si deplora inoltre di vedere non di rado informate agli stessi principii 
varie delle pubblicazioni che ricevono l’ispirazione dallo stesso autore del 
discorso di S. Marino. 

“Merita invece la piena fiducia dei cattolici_ il Secondo Gruppo 
dell’?Opera dei Congressi, perche fedele ai pontificii insegnamenti, ed 
in particolare alle istruzioni e norme date dalla Santa Sede il 27 Gennaio del 
corrente anno: le quali, indipendentemente dal loro perpetuo valore dottrinale 
rimangono in pieno vigore anche nella parte che risguarda la semplice 
riorganizzazione dell’Opera dei Congressi e l’autorita del Secondo Gruppo di 
essa. 

“La presente Notificazione per incarico speciale del S. Padre si comunica 
anche a tutti i Rmi. Ordinarii d’Italia per loro norma, affinché la loro vigi- 
lanza pastorale prevenga i fedeli contro le teorie e le tendenze sopra accennate, 
procurando che gl’insegnamenti e le norme dati nell’/struzione del 27 Gennaio 
del corr. anno, nei Regolamenti dell’Opera dei congressi e relativa Appendice, 
ciano integralmente conosciuti, frequentemente letti e fedelmente osservati 
da tutti i ceti di azione popolare cristiana, ricordando a tutti che quei documenti 
sono splendida conferma delle liete speranze che la genuina democrazia cri- 
stiana ispira alla Santa Sede, la quale con paterna e costante sollecitudine la 
premunisce contro i pericoli che potrebbero rendere sterili i suoi lavori. 

“Dato in Roma, dal Vicariato, il 23 Settembre 1902. 

PIETRO, Carp. Vicario. 


P. Can. Cueccut, Segretario. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
(FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES :) 


DE IMPEDIMENTO MATRIMONII EX VOTO SIMPLICI CASTI- 
TATIS, VIRGINITATIS ET COELIBATUS. 


Dum poenitentium confessiones excipit Titius missionarius, duae occurrunt 
mulieres, quae non modicam illi molestiam creant. Accedit primum Caia 
adolescentula, quae, licet voto virginitatis obstricta, frequenter patitur turpes 
tentationes, iisque non semel consensum deliberatum praestitit, atque insuper 
adolescenti iam ter copulata est, et illi proinde nubere exoptat. Re serio per- 
pensa, reponit missionarius, tot fuisse admissa sacrilegia, quot fuerunt actus 
sive interni sive externi tentationi contra castitatem praestiti, nec illi licere 
matrimonii celebrationem absque pontificia dispensatione. 

Deinde occurrit Bertha, mulier iam vidua, quae olim cum adolescentula 
adhuc esset et ferveret pietas, coelibatum perpetuum Deo voverat: sed postea 
a pristina pietate deflectens matrimonium celebravit, et nunc, mortuo priore 
viro, de novis ineundis nuptiis cogitat. Illi declarat Titius, olim quidem 
votum violatum esse, cum primum iniretur matrimonium, nunc vero coelibatus 
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votum evasisse impossibile, ideoque secundum matrimonium iam fieri omino 
licitum. 

Quaeritur : 

1°. In quo differant inter se votum simplex castitatis, virginitatis et coeli- 
batus, et qua ratione obstent matrimonio contrahendo? 

2°. Quae sint obligationes corum, qui post emissum unum e votis supradictis, 
illicite matrimonium contrahant? 

3°. An Titius missionarius recte utrique mulieri responderit? 

Ad tum R. — Tria haec vota, quamvis, ob similitudinem quam inter se 
habent, ab ipsis voventibus aliquando confundantur; tamen passim a Theo- 
logis ad invicem distinguuntur. 

Et ut a voto coelibatus incipiamus, huiusmodi votum, si vocem premas, 
importat promissionem Deo factam, se servandi in statu coelibatus; habet 
proinde pro obiecto non contrahere matrimonium. Et cum huiusmodi pro- 
missio sit de bono meliori et possibili constituit verum votum, inducens 
proinde ex virtute religionis obligationem a matrimonio abstinendi. Igitur 
non formaliter, sed consequenter tantum inducit obligationem perfectae 
castitatis. Vovens enim coelibatum, licet ex vi voti sibi interdicat tantum 
coniugalem statum, debet nihilominus per consequens se abstinere non solum 
ab omni delectatione venerea illicita, sed etiam licita, qua in eo statu, iuxta 
illius naturam, sine peccato uti posset: et sic, debet virtutem perfectae castitatis 
servare. 

Ex his sequitur, quod ligatus voto non nubendi, per actus sive internos sive 
externos etiam consummatos oppositos castitati, peccat quidem contra hanc 
virtutem, sed non violat votum, cuius violatio habetur per unicum actum 
ineundi matrimonii. 

Votum virginitatis, prout virginitas a castitate distinguitur, est promissio 
Deo facta custodiendi et servandi carnis integritatem libidinosae contagionis 
expertem. Sane si virginitas sumatur pro mera carnis integritate seu prout 
est quid naturale, cum quo nascimur et quod etiam inviti perdere possumus, 
hoc sensu nequit esse virtutis obiectum. Sed si haec carnis integritas spec- 
tatur ut subest potestati, idest si virginitas sumatur pro  voluntate 
et proposito illius integritatis servandae, tunc sane virginitas est virtus ac 
potest esse materia voti. Nam, ut ait Lessius lib. IV. cap II. n. 38 “ Laudabile 
est, cum in potestate tua fuerit libidinis contagione inquinari, non esse tamen 
inquinatum ; sicut laudabile est, cum potueris transgredi, non esse transgressum 
et servasse innocentiam: nam illud ipsum per se est dignitas quaedam et 
ornamentum naturae rationalis, per quod, et longius recedit a conditione bru- 
torum, et propius accedit ad similitudinem Angelorum.” 

Huiusmodi votum non violatur, peccatis tum internis, tum externis sed 
imperfectis contra castitatem; violatur autem per illud primum peccatum con- 
summatum, quo carnis integritas laeditur: quo in casua amittitur etiam virgi- 
nitas irreparabiliter, sicut innocentia per primum peccatum mortale. Et si 
quidem de viro agatur, votum virginitatis laeditur per voluntariam seminis 
effusionem sive per copulam, sive per pollutionem fiat; si vero de muliere 
sermo sit, per copulam, aut innaturalem corporis integritatis laesionem 
culpabiliter factam. 

Votum castitatis est promissio Deo facta de castitate servanda. Castitas 
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autem est virtus, quae venereas cupiditates et delectationes refraenat, ne plus 
iis utamur, quam rationis norma, secundum praesentem statum nostrum sinit. 
Castitas perfecta est si quis ab omnibus voluptatibus carnis etiam licitis 
perpetuo abstinere proponit; eadem imperfecta erit, si quis ad tempus tantum 
proponit hanc plenam abstinentiam, vel etiam intendit quidem ab illicitis 
abstinere, sed simul licitis uti; in qua ultima hypothesi habebitur castitas 
coniugalis, quae, tamen, ut docet Lessius loc. cit. n. 92 seqq., videtur specie 
differre a castitate perfecta, quia alia ratio honesti reperitur, in absoluta 
abstinentia, alia in usu moderato. 

Votum igitur castitatis perfectae, de quo tantum loquimur, utpote quod 
absolute et simpliciter matrimonium impedit, pro obiecto habet abstinentiam 
ab omni delectatione venerea, sive externa sive interna, sive licita sive illicita; 
proinde huiusmodi votum formaliter et per se quemlibet actum castitati 
contrarium sive externum, sive internum ex motivo religionis prohibitum 
facit. Quoties ergo quis castitatis perfecate voto ligatus contra eamdem 
peccat, etiam actu mere interno, duplex patrat peccatum et contra castitatem 
et contra religionem. 

Si vero agatur de castitate perfecta nunquam laesa, et quae reperiatur in 
subiecto incorrupto, quando scil. quis seipsum servaverit virginem mente 
et corpore, tunc habetur castitas virginalis, seu virginitas sensu theologico 
presse sumpta, cui in coelis tribuitur speciale praemium idest laureola virgi- 
nitatis. 

Ex dictis patet tria recensita vota inter se differre, tum ratione obiecti, 
tum ratione modi, quo violantur. 

Non raro tamen fideles, tria haec vota ad invicem distinguere nescientes, 
ea confundunt tum quoad conceptum, tum quoad nomen, adeo ut dicentes 
e. g. virginitatem, intelligant perfectam castitatem. 

Sane si de obiecto, quod vovens intendit, satis constat, de nomine quo vocet 
suum votum non est curandum. Sed, si circa obiectum promissum dubitatio 
auferri nequit, adiumentum praebere potest inquisitio de motivo quod vovens 
intenderit. Si aliquis e. g. voverit ex voluntate declinandi onera matri- 
montalia, ut sic charitatis operibus et piis peregrinationibus liberius vacare 
possit, is praesumitur vovisse coelibatum, nisi aliud constet. Item si quis 
ad votum impulsus sit ex desiderio specialem aureolam virginum sibi compa- 
randi, vel propter eximiam pulchritudinem castitatis perfectae nunquam laesae, 
is censendus est vovisse virginitatem presse sumptam. Demum si ex amore ipsius 
virtutis puritatis permotus sit, formaliter castitatem vovisse dicendus est. 
Tandem etiam voventis qualitas lucem in hac inquisitione afferre potest; 
nam si virginitatem iam amisit, patet castitatem vovisse. Votum virginitatis 
et castitatis practice semper includunt votum non nubendi; votum castitatis 
in virgine includere votum virginitatis palam est. 

Quaeritur insuper qua ratione tria praedicta vota obstent matrimonio con- 
trahendo? 

Qui ligatus voto non nubendi, nihilominus nubit, agit directe contra votum 
et proinde matrimonium est graviter illicitum; sed validum, quia votum non 
nubendi lege Ecclesiae dirimens factum non est. Unde votum coelibatus pro 
matrimonio contrahendo constituit impedimentum mere impediens. 

Alia duo vota, nempe virginitatis et votum simplex castitatis per se non 
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opponuntur contractui matrimoniali, sed eiusdem consummationi. Unde qui 
ligatus alterutro voto matrimonium init, init quidem valide, attamen vix 
non semper ineundo matrimonium graviter peccat. Etenim aut habet 
voluntatem consummando matrimonium votum formaliter violandi, aut votum 
servare sibi ture impossibile reddit: siquidem coniuge postulante matrimonium 
consummare debet. 

Excipi debet theoretice (1) casus, quando contrahens matrimonium propo- 
situm habet intra legitimum tempus ingrediendi religiosum ordinem; at in hoc 
casu, nisi alteram partem de sua intentione certiorem faciat, generatim eam 
decipiendo graviter peccat, (2) casus matrimonii virginei mutuo consensu 
ineundi, si ita agendi causa gravis adsit, contrahentes sint probatae virtutis 
et incontinentiae periculum removeatur, quod sane raro accidet et proinde 
non tam facile permittendum. 

Ad 2um. R. — Qui ligatus voto non nubendi, seu coelibatus, nihilominus 
matrimonium contrahit, graviter peccat, ut iam diximus. Attamen nullam 
iam habet obligationem e voto, quippe quod factum est impossibile, saltem 
stante matrimonio, proinde non impeditur, quominus matrimonio utatur. Dixi 
saltem stante matrimonio, nam potest quaeri, an hic posset, mortuo coniuge 
novum matrimonium contrahere? Negat Sanchez De matrim. lib. IX. disp. 33 
n. 23: “ Tenetur tamen hic, mortuo altero coniuge, ab aliis nuptiis abstinere; 
quia votum non erat extinctum, sed suspensum durante matrimonii impedi- 
mento.” Verum alii probabiliter affrmant, novum matrimonium, mortuo 
coniuge, contrahi posse. Etenim quando post emissum votum non nubendi, 
quis nihilominus nubit, iste in statum transit de se perpetuum et indissolubilem, 
quique status ex natura sua obligationi voti directe repugnat. Quo in casu 
praecedens voti obligatio iam non videtur mere suspendi, sed potius ex- 
tingui. . 

Qui ligatus voto virginitatis matrimonium init (1) vi voti non tenetur ad 
ingrediendum religiosum ordinem, siquidem id multo plus est, quam quod 
vovens promisit. (2) Alteri coniugi petenti debitum reddere debet; neque ad 
servandam interim virginitatem videtur ex voto obligari, ut per priores 
duos menses ab usu matrimonii abstineat. Nam cum votum simpliciter 
servari ipsi impossibile factum sit, seu quia ad actum voto contrarium ex 
iustitia erga alterum coniugem absolute obligatur, parum conferre videtur 
utrum hanc obligationem ad breve tempus differat, nec ne. (3) Virginitate 
per matrimonii consummationem irreparabiliter amissa, quum voti materia 
evaserit impossibilis, iam poterit etiam debitum petere, et mortuo coniuge 
novas nuptias inire. 

Qui matrimonium init ligatus simplici voto castitatis, votum suum servare 
debet, quatenus id fieri potest sine compartis praeiudicio Hinc debitum 
coniugale petere nequit. Imo nec reddere potest, quoties alter coniux id suo 
iure nequit exigere. Quod, ut communius dici solet, primum contingit, 
labente primo bimestri, quia ex privilegio divino coniuges hoc tempore ab 
obligatione coniugalis debiti eximuntur. Verum hoc non admittitur ab omni- 
bus. Ut enim ait Génicot De matrimon. n. 513: “ Neque hic cum quibusdam 
AA. dicendum, eum (ligatum voto castitatis) primo bimestri etiam a debito 
reddendo prohiberi, quia tunc altera pars non habet ius exigendi. Nam, 
cum ipse non teneatur ad religionem ingrediendam, bimestre autem illud 
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probabilius concedatur iis tantum, qui de ea ingredienda deliberent, rectius 
dicitur obligari ad debitum reddendum.” Elapso autem bimestri, ligatus 
voto castitatis coniugi petenti reddere debet, et alterius iuri satisfacere; non 
tamen potest petere sine dispensatione a voto, aut sine suspensione, seu 
indirecta voti irritatione ab altero coniuge facta. Insuper debet omnino 
abstinere si alter consentiat, vel ius petendi amiserit ex. gr. ob adulterium 
vel incestum. Ceterum expedit, quam primum dispensationem a voto vel 
praedictam irritationem ab alio coniuge quaerere, ne e coniugali cohabitatione 
perpetuum sit periculum contra votum agendi. 

Quaeritur, utrum, mortuo altero coniuge novas nuptias inire possit, an 
votum servare debeat? Post mortem coniugis novum matrimonium inire non 
licet, nisi dispensatio a voto absolute facta sit, eaque ex causa absolute, non 
solum relate ad primum matrimonium existente; nam alias etiam dis- 
pensatio ipsa a voto castitatis ad hoc vel illud matrimonium ineundum 
vel continuandum, ipsius matrimonii durationem non excedit. 

Ad 3um. R. —In ia. parte casus exponitur, quod Caia adolescentula obstricta 
fuerit voto virginitatis. Iam vero, ut iam diximus, in significatione propria et 
stricta virginitas sumitur pro ipsa corporalis integritatis conservatione. Si 
igitur Caia virginitatem vovit ita presse intellectam, Titius missionarius 
erronee illi respondit.. Etenim, ut ex dictis eruitur, votum virginitatis Caia 
non violavit per actus internos, vel externos imperfectos tentationibus contra 
castitatem praestitos, sed cum primum adolescenti copulata est, et per hoc 
deliberate laesit sui corporis integritatem; postea vero virginitas per primam 
copulam irreparabiliter amissa non amplius manet, nec ideo violari potest. 
Et cum materia voti evaserit impossibilis, permittendum est Caiae, ut nuptias 
absque ulla dispensatione contrahat. 

Si vero nomine virginitatis improprie intelligatur castitas perpetua et 
perfecta, tunc quidem Caia toties votum huiusmodi violavit, quoties per actus 
internos et externos castitati oppositos peccavit, eique matrimonium non 
liceret absque Pontificis dispensatione. Attamen in hac etiam hypothesi 
Titius non debuisset absolute et simpliciter asserere, tot fuisse admissa 
sacrilegia, quot fuerunt actus castitati contrarii. Nam quod violatio personae 
voto simplici castitatis ligatae, praeter peccatum infidelitatis, habeat etiam 
rationem sacrilegii proprie dicti non una est omnium sententia. Imo sententia 
probabilior id negat: quia per votum simplex et privatum neque res, neque 
persona efficitur sacra, sed requiritur publica Ecclesiae deputatio. 

In altera parte casus Titus recte respondisse videtur Berthae. Coelibatus 
enim si in sensu stricto et proprio sumatur, in eo consistit, quod quis extra 
coniugium maneat; et ideo Bertha si ligata fuit voto coelibatus in ista signi- 
ficatione, votum violavit cum matrimonium primo iniit, non autem cum illud 
consummavit. Et quoniam, ut diximus in responsione ad 2, probabile est, 
quod mortuo coniuge alterum matrimonium possit a Bertha contrahi, recte 
se gessit Titius dum eidem de novis nuptiis cogitanti illas absque dispensa- 
tione permisit. 


PETRUS CHECCHI, Epitomator ex officio. 
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The Review of Catholic Pedagogy. Vol. I., No. I. Chicago, Jan- 
uary, 1903. 637 South Harding Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

The Catholic Church, in her divine wisdom, has never under- 
estimated the importance of education, whether as a means of ex- 
tending the knowledge of God’s world and its laws, or as a factor 
in building up in the souls of her children the better knowledge of 
God himself as revealed in Christ Jesus. In the English-speaking 
world, since the renascence of Catholic life and activity resulting 
upon the victory of Daniel O’Connell three generations ago, the 
greatest efforts of the Catholic people have been put forth to secure 
a religious education for their children. This vitally important work 
has been carried on amidst the greatest difficulties, difficulties which 
nothing but the spirit of faith and sacrifice could have surmounted. 
The sacrifice was not merely of money, though our people are gener- 
ous contributors, according to their means. The work could never 
have been carried on were it not for the entire sacrifice of self made 
by thousands of the brightest and best of our young men and women 
who have devoted their lives to this duty, supplying their undivided 
services and asking in return only the necessaries of life. 

On account of the extent of the undertaking, the paucity of funds, 
and the rapidity with which it had to be organized in new lands to 
keep pace with the growth of Catholic population, it is only to be ex- 
pected that there remains wide room for improvement in organiza- 
tion, means, and method. Moreover, there exists alongside our 
own a system of public education, which is in possession of prac- 
tically unlimited means, and has been brought, in many points, to an 
admirable degree of perfection. Some of the narrower minded of its 
supporters have attacked the principles on which Catholic training 
is based. We have, therefore, at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a double duty to perform for our educational system, to de- 
fend its basic principles and to perfect its methods and organization. 
The Catholic University, as the head of our system, has appro- 
priately taken the lead in both of these undertakings. The work of 
unifying our schools and colleges has been begun, and, as surely as 
we possess any share in the good sense with which Americans are 
credited, it must be carried on to completion. For the propagation 
of Catholic principles in philosophy and education the Catholic Uni- 
versity has recently established in New York City an Institute of 
Pedagogy, an interesting account of which is given in this new Re- 
view, by that gifted Catholic writer, Margaret F. Sullivan. The 
work begun in New York has been eagerly welcomed by the Catholic 
teachers in the public schools, who are anxious to receive their 
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training under Catholic auspices. It is the wish of the University 
authorities to extend its advantages to teachers in the parochial 
schools, and, when possible, to organize similar institutes through- 
out the country. Many cities wish this to be done. A flourishing 
school of pedagogy could be started in every large city in the United 
States, if suitable professors could be secured. When the seminaries 
take up the movement this can be accomplished. 

This review of the conditions in which we are now placed serves 
to show the need and the timeliness of a Review of Catholic Peda- 
gogy. Priests, religious, teachers in public or parochial schools, the 
educated laity, all are or should be interested in its aims, and Father 
Judge deserves high credit for his keen appreciation of the need of 
such a periodical and his zeal in launching it. 

The articles in this first number comprise several by the editor 
which are philosophic or apologetic in trend; one by Rev. Dr. Tur- 
ner, of the St. Paul Seminary, on the need of a good history of 
education in the Patristic and Scholastic periods; one by Father 
Yorke, of San Francisco, on the teaching of religion, and the article 
by Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, already referred to. It will be evident 
to any one who knows these writers that Father Judge has begun his 
periodical on a very high plane and has selected the most competent 
authorities on the matters to be treated. He promises in future 
issues articles by prominent European educators, and also a series on 
the Divinity of Christ, and another on the teaching of the Scriptures 
in schools. 

The character of the work already printed, and of the articles 
promised, is sufficient proof of the excellence of this Review as an 
exponent of the theological, philosophical, and apologetic phases of 
the education question, but it leaves a doubt as to the success of the 
Review, which it is the office of friendly criticism to state. We 
have said that the two chief duties which we have to perform are, 
first, to expound and defend our fundamental principles, and, sec- 
ondly, to perfect our practical methods. The Review seems to have 
restricted itself too exclusively to the first of these undertakings. 
Of the articles in the first number, Father Yorke’s is the only one 
which touches on methods. Now this is to narrow unnecessarily the 
scope of the periodical, and, what is of even more importance, it 
will lessen the number of subscribers. The number of teachers, re- 
ligious or lay, who are trained to appreciate a philosophical treat- 
ment of educational questions is very small, and the Review can 
hardly expect to succeed if it makes its appeal exclusively to those 
who are interested in the fundamental questions. It must prove its 
usefulness to our teachers in their work of teaching, and the teachers 
in our parochial schools will welcome good, practical talks on meth- 
ods from writers who have experience in the work of instructing 
children. Two articles are promised from a former Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in Chicago. That announcement sounds 
sell. And in this matter of educational methods, it must be remem- 
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bered that we have much to learn from those outside. It may be 
true, as the editor states, that “there is no pedagogy worthy of the 
name except Catholic pedagogy,” if the word pedagogy be taken in 
the sense of basic principles, but it is assuredly not true if it be 
taken to include practical niethods of training. On the contrary, 
Catholic education in America, primary and advanced, has gone on 
at haphazard, and without any methods worthy of the name. Knowl- 
edge of the matter and willingness to teach are, even in colleges, 
almost the only tests of fitness, and even the religious communities 
give their subjects very little training as to how this important work 
should be done. Priests and teachers share in a well-founded dis- 
trust of the faddishness of many of the modern methods, but this 
distrust has caused them to lose the good grain through fear of get- 
ting the chaff. They will welcome suggestions coming from a 
Catholic source, and the greatest field for good which such a peri- 
odical as this has before it is in this opportunity to stimulate Catholic 
educators to use the best wherever they find it. Catholic principles 
and modern methods—such should be the motto of a Review of 
Catholic Pedagogy. 

It is earnestly to be desired that the priests of the country will 
come strongly to the support of this undertaking. They can aid 
it by friendly suggestions, by financial support, and by recommend- 
ing it to those among their people who are interested in education. 


& & & 


The Day of an Invalid. From the French of Abbé Henri Perreyve. 
(New York: Christian Press A. P. C.) 


This book is the work of a brilliant and devoted young French 
priest, who was called all too soon from the service of His Master 
here to the rewards of heaven. A man who had experienced more 
than his share of the trials of illness, he put together the thoughts 
in which he had found strength and consolation in many a dark 
hour, and gave them to the world so that other unfortunates might 
gain fruit from his sufferings. The tone of the work is beautifully 
Christian. Brave, cheerful, uncomplaining, sympathetic with others 
rather than with himself, confident in God amid the greatest trials, 
the author is able to speak to his brother-sufferers in tones which 
brighten, strengthen, and console. He does not talk of himself, but 
one sees at once that his words of advice and sympathy are not the 
perfunctory remarks of one who has never himself felt a pain; they 
show experience, and the sympathy which comes from experience. 
The recommendations have been worked out in practice before being 
offered to others. Together with their high spiritual tone there is 
in these chapters a lot of that good sense which so commonly marks 
men whose intellectual and spiritual progress have kept equal pace. 

Priests are often puzzled as to the right word to say, the right 
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advice to give, in dealing with the sick. This work will supply them 
with consoling thoughts and good lines for practical suggestion, 
But it will still better serve its purpose if given to invalids, espe- 
cially chronic invalids, to read for themselves. It takes time for 
the proper Christian state of mind to be reached, and this little work 
should be meditated on frequently, until its spirit takes possession 
of the soul. ’ 

The translation is good. It was made originally by a member of 
an Anglican sisterhood, who adapted it to Protestant use. At the 
request of Father Perreyve’s sister, and of his friend Cardinal 
Perraud, this translation has been reedited in accordance with the 
original by Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S., of Dunwoodie Seminary. It 
will form an excellent companion volume to Frederic Ozanam’s 
“ Bible of the Sick,” which Father Bruneau has also given to Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics. 


& a & 


Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

The farther on Mr. Kipling gets in life the younger he seems to 
grow in his fancies and sympathies—at any rate he has been interest- 
ing himself more and more in the young. When Kipling himself 
was young, he was very, very old. He wrote stories that were 
meat for strong men; and he hinted at vast experience of life if 
he might break his reserve and tell all he knew. Later he wrote 
the Mowgli series, and the Stalky tales, which were received with 
hostility even by the schoolboys they were supposed to be written for; 
and afterward the story of Kim, that magnificent moving-picture of 
India. In the collection under review he writes, ostensibly at least, 
for the little ones. He has gone back to the animal world for most 
of them, though they are not in the style of the Jungle Books. They 
are juvenile extravaganzas mainly about how the animals got their 
most striking peculiarities, such as the camel’s hump, the elephant’s 
trunk, etc. Children will be interested in them, but will be some- 
what puzzled at them on account of the style, which is that of a 
grown-up who is amusing a little fellow, and getting some fun out 
of it for himself by bits of humor which the boy can not see. The 
drawings, which are also Kipling’s, are quite clever. They show that 
the style is the man in everything; for they have the same combina- 
tion of vivid imagination and definiteness of line which is such a 
striking characteristic of Kipling’s written work. 


& * a 


The Religious State. The Episcopate and Priestly Office. St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Very Rev. Fr. Procter, O.P., S.T.M. 
Father Procter’s busy pen has again furnished us with a valuable 
spiritual book. It is one of three “ opuscula”’ of St. Thomas, treat- 
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ing of kindred subjects and owing their inspiration to the famous 
“ anti-regular ” controversy. The general trend of the volume is 
sketched by the editor. “ He” (St. Thomas) “treats of the helps 
to this growth in charity, that is, ‘the vows of perfection,’ as they 
are called, by which the religious man or woman renounces worldly 
goods, earthly pleasures, and even his or her own will, . . . In- 
cidentally St. Thomas draws a distinction between the perfection 
which is expected of a religious and the perfection which belongs 
to the episcopal state, showing that bishops are in a higher state of 


perfection than are religious: and that . . . the one state 
may be ambitioned, but the other must not be coveted. The saint 
also proves . . . that although priests are engaged in a holier 


work than are contemplative religious, and although individual 
priests may be more perfect than individual monks or nuns, yet the 
priesthood is not a state of perfection.” 


& & & 


The Mirror of Perfection. Being a Record of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Ascribed to His Companion, Brother Leo of Assisi. Trans- 
lated by Constance, Countess De La Warr. (London: Burns & 
Oates.) 

Although Brother Leo’s work is called “ The Mirror of Perfec- 
tion,” it is in reality a life of the Poverello. From the frontispiece, 
which gives a tone to the whole book, through every page abound- 
ing in legend and instruction, we see the dear saint, Brother Francis, 
at peace with all creatures, helped by his brother, the Sun, cheered 
by his sister, the Moon, and enamored of the Lady Poverty. The 
book breathes the simplicity and holiness of the fioretti. Father 
Cuthbert has written a prefatory word. 


& & eH 


The Art of the Vatican. By Mary Knight Potter. (Boston: 
A. C. Page & Co.) 


Though the books about Rome are innumerable, our author has 
found a subject not before treated of in a separate English volume. 
She gives a history of the Vatican palace, with an account of many 
of its choice works of art. The book is delightfully written: it ap- 
preciates the paintings and sculptures in a tone bright, entertaining, 
moderate, and generally free from eccentricities. Lovers of Fra 
Angelico will be glad to see that she gives him credit (which he 
seldom receives) for the perfection of form he attained in his 
Vatican frescoes; those who know only his other and more popular 
works are unaware how much even he was affected by the Renais- 
sance. There is more spirit in her appreciation of Angelico than 
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elsewhere in the book, and in general we may say that her criticisms 
are too mechanical and external. Constantly touching on religious 
subjects, she is always respectful, but hardly enters into their spirit. 
Who would learn from her description, for instance, what consti- 
tutes the greatness of Raphael’s Transfiguration or Disputa? 

The illustrations are numerous, well selected, and often beautiful, 
It was a mistake, however, to choose so many of the large frescoes, 
which can not be fittingly reproduced on so small a page. A plan 
of the Vatican and a diagram of the Sistine Chapel add to the 
book’s value as a guide. It will be especially welcome to former 
and prospective visitors to Rome, for it brings 


Sweet memories to happy souls who saw, 
And pleasant dreams to all who hope to see. 


& & &* 


Socialism and Labor and Other Arguments. By Rt. Rev. J. L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peorta. (Chicago: McClurg & Co.) 

It might be imagined by any one who takes up this new volume 
of “social, political, and patriotic” essays, by Bishop Spalding, 
that the author had abandoned, for the moment, his favorite sub- 
jects of religion, culture, education, and morality. Not so, though 
his vehicle be socialism, politics, patriotism, what you will, his 
burden is always moral character, natural courage, hope, confidence, 
energy, supernatural faith, love, religion. 

Here is the strength and the weakness of the first and most im- 
portant of the present essays, “Socialism and Labor.” <A _ well- 
directed criticism it is, which has pointed out that “the ethical 
method has its limitations when dealing with purely social questions. 
An economic argument can not be met with an ethical formula.” 
Still the bishop has his justification. If he suggests an ethical and 
religious remedy for social, economic, and political ills, it is be- 
cause he is convinced there can be no other remedy. To say the 
truth, he might reply to the critic mentioned, there is no such thing 
as a “purely social question,’ and if “an ethical formula can not 
solve an economic problem,” then the economic problem is insoluble. 
He readily admits, in fact he illustrates most forcibly, the critical, 
and, in many respects, anomalous, condition of the social relations 
of the day; he acknowledges, then, necessarily, the justice and the 
timeliness of a demand for some powerful force that shall work for 
improvement. But can this force be found in the theory and the 
tendency that goes to-day by the name of “ Socialism”? No! for 
to prove Socialism the true solution of the acknowledged problem, 
you must show that it is logically tenable and practically feasible; 
and to show, secondly, that it is the necessary solution, you must give 
evidence that the present economico-social system of production by 
private competitive capital is essentially wrong. Neither of these 
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things can be shown. On the contrary, the logical position of So- 
cialism is absolutely insecure; it rests on the suppositions that 
private property is a crime; that labor is the only source of value— 
two palpable absurdities; and the practical feasibility of Socialism 
is most emphatically denied by the summary of the often-noted, 
but none the less, perfectly true, conclusions to which it would lead, 
viz., the annihilation of spontaneity, and the reduction of all men, 
of all business, of all life, to a dead-level of stagnation. 

The argument is old—what is new is the luminousness and the 
force of the bishop’s presentation of it. 

His conclusion, then—we can not repeat at length the steps by 
which he attains to it—is plain and logical. There are social and 
economic evils of great import. The “ mechanical” schemes for 
setting the social and economic world in order are demonstrably 
futile. The truth is that “the cause of the disparity of condition 
among men is moral rather than economic;” the return to parity 
and equity can be accomplished only by a moral force, and the moral 
is the religious, and the religious is the Christian force. And here is 
the bishop’s Utopia—all thinkers on these questions love to con- 
struct a Utopia—Socialistic or not—‘ if we use the forces put into 
our hands by Christ and use them with wisdom and the spirit of 
Christian love, we may teach that the Saviour came not to redeem 
the individual alone, but to transform society. We shall make edu- 
cation ’”’—true education, he means, not intellectual training—* uni- 
versal . . . we shall understand that there is no conflict between 
religion and science—the minister of religion will love knowledge 
and the man of science will be reverent and devout. When coopera- 
tion becomes universal, not among laborers alone, but when the men 
of wealth and the men of toil, the men of religion and the men of 
science, the spiritual guides and the temporal rulers, all unite for the 
common good of the whole people, a new era will dawn.” 

We all must agree with this, and with a little more; the bishop, 
with his powerful and uplifting optimism, might almost persuade us 
that this may be. 

This first essay is typical of all. Therefore we have given it all 
our space. The whole of the little volume is, as usual with Bishop 
Spalding, a spiritual tonic; one rises from it ready to go and con- 
quer worlds. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Dr. P. A. Sheehan, the author of “My New Curate” and “ Luke 
Delmege,” and contributor to our Homitetic MonTH iy, has been urging 
Roman Catholic young men to train themselves in literary and intellectual 
study. In a letter to the London Catholic Times he voices the hope that in 
this way there may be developed “a number of strong masculine thinkers 
whose example and influence will be of immeasurable importance to the in- 
terests of the Church in England.” A, piece of advice that might well be ex- 
tended to our American youths. 


It is indeed a rare occurrence that Catholic books are admitted, and pro- 
claimed, standards of excellence by Protestants, and receive unstinted praise 
by a Protestant paper of the prominent rank and uncompromising character 
of The Churchman. Catholic publications that compel admiration and praise 
from such quarters are surely worthy of our patronage. Says The Churchman: 


“To be commended to the very serious attention of those who have to do 
with the religious instruction of the young, are two Roman Catholic publica- 
tions, ‘ First Religious Instructions for Little Ones, With an Appendix, In- 
structions on First Confession,’ by the Rev. Albert Schaffler, and ‘ Teacher’s 
Handbook to the Catechism,’ by the Rev. A. Urban, Vol. I., ‘The Catholic 
Doctrine of Faith.’ Of course there is a great deal in both these books which 
will provoke hearty dissent from any Churchman, but the skill with which 
the subjects are presented, the care with which the material is, as it were, 
predigested and adapted to be insinuated into the child-mind, is worthy of 
very careful study. Let the Sunday-school teacher note particularly the in- 
structions on first confession in Schaffler’s book, or how the lesson of the 
Child Jesus in the Temple is differentiated by the same pedagogue for 
boys and for girls. Let him note, too, in Urban’s handbook, how un- 
wearied he is in the cause of practical catechizing, how each seed of doctrine _ 
is first planted, then watered and tended through each article of the creed. 
First is the exposition in the form of a familiar talk, then the questions, with 
a suggestion of the answer that the catechist should expect to elicit, and finally 
a summing up of the whole in a barbed sentence apt to cling to the mind. 
The ingenuity is admirable.” 


What is said to be the oldest Biblical manuscript extant was lately dis- 
covered in Syria, and is now in safe-keeping at Cairo. It comprises the 
Pentateuch, written in Samaritan characters on gazelle parchment, and its 
date is the year 116 of the Moslem era, which is equivalent to the year 735 A. D. 











